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The Public Library of Charlotte 
and Mecklenburg county was 
completed in the Fall of 1956. 
It was designed by A. G. Odell, 
Jr.; interiors were planned by 
Martin Van Buren. The building 
was constructed and equipped at 
a cost of $1,097,676.23. 
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THE CHARLOTTE-MECKLENBURG LIBRARIES 





One of the busiest buildings in down- 
town Charlotte is the Public Library 
of Charlotte and Mecklenburg County. 
In addition to its industry, the Library 
enjoys another distinction—it is housed 
in one of the most beautiful and func- 
tional buildings in the State of North 
Carolina. This is something of a phe- 
nomenon in an age when many libraries 
are still housed in mausoleum-like 
structures and where no smoking and 
quiet signs, in addition to stern-eyed 
librarians, greet the library user on 
all sides. 

Why were Charlotte and Mecklen- 
burg County able to do so well what 
many other cities and counties have 
not been able to do at all or on a much 
less grand scale? Although the answer 
lies in many places, perhaps most of 
the credit goes to a citizenry who fi- 
nally demanded—and got—the best. 
The best, however, came after fifty 
years of inadequate housing and a 
meager collection—and after repeated 
attempts on the part of many peopie 
to correct what they considered to be 
a deplorable situation. 

Perhaps a brief history of the ef- 
forts of the people of Charlotte ana 
Mecklenburg to build for themselves 
a library will give added incentive to 
ethers throughout the State. It is not 
advocated that these efforts be used 
as a guide—the growth of the Library 
was a “hit and miss,” “trial and er- 
ror” affair at best, sustained through- 
out, however, by a determination of 
the people to have the best possibie 
library facilities. If the example of 
Charlotte and Mecklenburg County 
does nothing else for the remainder 
of the State, it has proved that good 
libraries can be had in North Caro- 
lina. 

The Public Library of Charlotte and 
Mecklenburg County had its origin, 
like many others, in a private sub- 
scription library, established by the 
Charlotte Literary and Library Asso- 
ciation in 1891. For fifty cents a month, 
anyone who chose to pay the fee was 
eligible to borrow books. With the idea 
of increasing the usefulness of the 
Library, the Directors of the Library, 
at a joint meeting with the School 
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Commissioners, held January 29, 190i, 
agreed to transfer the Library to the 
School Commissioners. The Library 
was thereafter known as the Charlotte 
Public School Library.! In the same 
year, Andrew Carnegie was approached 
concerning the gift of a library build- 
ing to which he agreed, provided that 
the City would furnish a suitable site 
and appropriate $2500 annually for its 
maintenance. The General Assembly 
then authorized the City of Charlotte 
to appropriate not less than two thou- 
sand dollars and not more than twen- 
ty-five hundred dollars annually for the 
purpose of maintaining a free library, 
the amount so appropriated to be paid 
to the Board of School Commissioners, 
provided that a vote on the question 
should be had.2 The authorized vote 


1. [Flournoy, Martha W.] A Short 
History of the Public Library of Char- 
lotte and Mecklenburg County, Char- 
lotte, N. C. [Charlotte: Public Library 
of Charlotte and Mecklenburg County, 
1951], p. 1 [Note: Although citations 
to A Short History are given only for 
quoted portions of the study, the au- 
thor of this article relied heavily upon 
the work and is grateful for the help 
it gave her.] 

2. 1901 Priv. Laws, c. 432 


was held and appropriations were ap- 
proved May 6, 1901, to the extent of 
$2500, $1250 to be appropriated by the 
City and a iike amount by the Board 
of School Commissioners. 

In 1903, the Library was_ incor- 
porated by the General Assembly. It 
could sue and be sued, have a commun 
seal, acquire, receive and hold real es- 
tate in the City of Charlotte, contract 
and be contracted with, and “make 
such rules, regulations and by-laws for 
its government and the exercise of its 
powers as in their [the incorporators] 
discretion they may think necessary.’ 

Repeated efforts in the following 
years to add financial support to the 
Library came to naught. In 1907, in 
1909, in 1911, and again in 1913 the 
General Assembly authorized the hold- 
ing of votes for the tax support of 
the Library but in all cases the vote 
was either not held or did not pass. 

The city school libraries were made 
branches of the public library in 1919 
and sometime later the county schoo! 
libraries were also made branches. The 
Library began calling ‘tself the Char- 
lotte Public Library in 1925, although 


3. 1903 Priv. Laws, c. 16 


Charging desk, ground floor, front. Records of all books checked out are kept in 
the steel charging trucks. 





Photograph by Library Bureau 
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no authorization for it to do so was 
given.4 

In 1929, the Charlotte Public Library 
entered into an agreement with the 
Rosenwald Corporation and as a re- 
sult received $80,000 which was to be 
spread over a five year period. “That 
year saw the beginning of an exten- 
sion of library services throughout 
Mecklenburg County.’”> By 1931, five 
branches and thirty-seven stations in 
schools throughout the County had 
been established. The Library was con- 
tinuing to grow. 

However, during the next decade, 
affairs took a turn for the worse. The 
City and County appropriations were 
drastically cut, causing the discontinu- 
ance of the Rosenwald aid. The build- 
ings were in a sad state of disrepair. 
Councilman Hudson reported that “he 
had inspected the buildings of the 
Charlotte Public Library and found 
them to be in a deplorable condition; 
that the building on Tryon Street 
probably was in the worst condition 
of any building in the City; that the 
wiring is bad and the building in gen- 
eral disrepair.’ Walls were cracking, 
the plaster falling, and the roof leak- 
ed extensively. 


In 1938, the Charlotte Public Library 
suffered its most devastating blow—as 
did all public libraries throughout the 
State. The North Carolina Supreme 
Court in the case of Twining v. Wil- 
mington? stated that a public library 
was not considered to be a necessary 


4. Flournoy, op. cit., p. 3 

5. Ibid. 

6. H. I. MeDougle, Public Library of 
Charlotte & Mecklenburg County: Le.- 
gal History [Typewritten] In the files 
of the Public Library of Charlotte 
and Mecklenburg County. 

7. 214 N.C. 655 





expense and that therefore no tax 
funds could be appropriated without 
a vote of the people. This meant that 
the only legal appropriation being 
made to the Charlotte Public Library 
was the $2500 authorized in 1901 and 
that all other monies appropriated by 
both City and County were unlawful. 
As a result, an act to provide a spe- 
cial annual tax levy for Mecklenburg 
County for the maintenance and sup- 
port of public libraries was passed by 
the 1939 legislature.8 Also, Charlotte's 
new city charter, enacted by the same 
legislature, gave the City the power 
to levy a tax for the maintenance and 
support of the Library in an amount 
“that is now or may hereafter be ap- 
proved by a vote of the people... .”9 
“Through misunderstanding by the 
people, insufficient publicity of the reai 
issue, and the fact that the election 
was held in a summer month, and was 
a vote against the registration, the 
measure failed to carry and the Char- 
lotte Public Library closed its doors 
on the evening of June 30, 1939,’’10 
However, in 1940, the voters of Meck- 
lenburg County, having been without 
public library service for almost a year, 
overwhelmingly voted a special annual 
tax not to exceed four cents on the one 
hundred dollars and the Library re- 
moved the padlocks and re-opened on 
July 1, 1940. ; 

In 1945, a bond election for the 
issuance of $600,000 each by the City 
and the County and a tax voce for the 
levy of not more than five cents by 
both the City and County were au- 
thorized by the General Assembly11 
but the vote failed. In that year, also, 


8. 1939 Pub.Loc. Laws, ¢.349 
9. 1939 Pub-Loe. Laws, ¢.366 
10. Flournoy, op. cit., p.31 
11. 1945 Sess. Laws, c.519 


The Public Library of Charlotte and Mecklenburg County as 
it existed prior to 1956 on the site where the present building 
stands. 
















































































































































































Floor plan of the Public Library of 


Charlotte and Mecklenburg County, 
showing first and second floors. 


the City Charter was amended, chang- 
ing the name of the Library to the 
Public Library of Charlotte and Meck- 
lenburg County.!2 

In 1947, the situation took a turn 
for the better. The General Assembly, 
in an act authorizing a liquor referen- 
dum in Mecklenburg County,!* author- 
ized the allocation of 5 per cent of the 
net profits of the ABC stores to the 
Library, and in 1948 the Library be- 
gan receiving this much-needed boost 
to its budget. 

Another bond election was author- 
ized in 194914 for the purpose of erect- 
ing and equipping public library build- 
ings for the City and County and in 
December 1952 this 1.6 million dollar 
election carried, with the City approp- 
riating $800,000 and the County ap- 
propriating a like sum. The battle was, 
not yet won, however. In a test action 
recommended by the City’s bond at- 
torney, a taxpayer of the City of Char- 
lotte ard the County of Mecklenburg 
sought “to restrain by permanent in- 
junction the City and County from is- 
suing bonds for the purpose of erect- 
ing and equipping public library build- 
ings for the City and County and ac- 
quiring such real and personal prop- 
erty as may be useful or necessary for 
such purposes, and levying and collect- 
ing a tax for said bonds in the City 
for the bonds of the City and a tax 
in the County, including the City, for 
the bonds of the county.”!5 The North 


12. 1945 Sess. Laws, c.253 

13. 1947 Sess. Laws, ¢.835 

14. 1949 Sess. Laws, ¢.1034 

15. Jamison v. Charlotte, 239 N.C. 
682 
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South Branch, 1316 Queens Road, Charlotte, opened October Pineville Branch, Pineville, opened May 10, 1956. 


1956. 











Carolina Supreme Court was faced The Court in answer to these ques- pleted and formally opened on Novem- 
with the following issues, among oth- tions said ber 19, 1956. Nine branch library 
ers: (1) The question presented to the vot- buildings were planned for Charlotte 
(1) Was the submission to the voters ers, i.e., issuance of bonds by the and Mecklenburg County from the 
in the City of Charlotte and the City and issuance of bonds by the same bond funds, and eight of these 
submission to the voters in the County, was not a combination of branch buildings have been completed 
County of Mecklenburg outside of two distinct and unrelated propo is deb — P 
the City of the single question of sitions in violation of the Consti- diene 
issuing “City and County Library tution, but was in fact a single 
Bonds” a combination of two dis- proposition so related and united Today, the Public Library of Char- 
tinct and unrelated propositions im as to form a rounded whole; lotte and Mecklenburg County is a 





violation of Sec.4, Art.V, as (2) The issuance of $800,000 in bonds corporate body originally organized b 
amended, and Sec.7 Art.VII, as by the City and the issuance of a P y g y org y 


amended, of the State Constitu- like amount by the County was not ‘*P*cial act in 1903 and continued by 
tion? in violation of the constitutional the Charlotte City Charter of 1939. 
(2) Would the issuance of $800,000.00 provision relating to uniformity of The Library’s legal relationship to the 
Library bonds of the ‘County of taxation. Although the Supreme City and the County is somewhat am- 
Mecklenburg and of a similar Court had held that double taxa- 





































amount of Library Bonds of the tion, however odious to the tax- aapann, semen S aguas on’ 
City of Charlotte result in a lack payer, is prohibited neither by the ly under the arrangement. It is fi 
of uniformity of taxation as be- state constitution nor the federal! nanced primarily by the County (the 
tween the taxpayers in the Coun- constitution, in this case there was County’s current appropriation is $318,- 
ty and the taxpayers in the City no double taxation “for one tax 700 based on a tax rate of .0354 on 
in violation of Sec.38 Art.V of the will be imposed by the City of a i. +. oe 
State Constitution? Charlotte and another by the ‘he $100, which is 75 per cent of 
(3) Would the issuance of $800,000.00 County of Mecklenburg . . » the Library’s current operating bud- 
a Soe - ~ County 4 (3) and (4) The issuance of bonds by get and in addition, the Library's 
o: sek tory ey vir f both the city and county for li- Board of Trustees appropriated $90,- 
the State lees A aagtin not caine brary purposes, although not for 250 from the ABC profits fund which 
for public purposes? - a necessary expense “is for ‘a is 22 per cent of the current budget). 
r p ik cco mee public purpose’ under Art.V, Sec- ch ‘ . 
(4) Would the issuance of a similar ge Gaeg : The City makes a flat annual contri- 
; + eae A tion 3, as amended, of our Consti- ‘ 3 
— Rc sirt, rn a + _ tution, and the people have saiu bution ($2,500, or .6 per cent of the 
yoo Pg posi oat yr pod Stats so in emphatic tones.” budget). The remaining 2.4 per cent 
Constitution an aan "being for pub- Fifty years of struggle had finally comes from state and federal aid. The 
lic purposes? paid off. The main building was com- 1960-61 budget is $416,300. 





REVENUES OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY OF CHARLOTTE AND MECKLENBURG COUNTY 


Meck. County 




















County Tax Rate City 
Year ABC profits Appropriation for Library Appropriation State aid Federal aid Total 
1940-41 $ 0.00 $3 .030 $ 0.00 $ 0.00 $ 0.00 $ 
1941-42 0.00 .032 9.00 1,223.35 0.00 45,166.85 
1942-43 0.00 .033 0.00 1,2 0.00 54,862.83 

















1943-44 0.00 62,526.00 .032 6.00 1,53 0.00 64,060.35 
‘44245 0.00 66,606.00 025 0.00 1,4 0.00 68,098.91 
1945-46 0.00 71,991.00 .037 0.00 0.00 73,938.50 











1946-47 0.09 75,580.00 -040 0.00 1,933.00 0.00 77,513.00 
1947-48 0.00 89,997.25 .040 2500.00 2,962.05 0:00 95,459.30 
1948-49 67,500.00 93,857.00 -040 2500.00 2,882.00 0.00 166,739.00 













































1949.5 75,000.00 103,500.00 .038 2500.00 8,586.95 0.00 184,586.95 
E 70,500.00 114,495.00 .039 2500.00 3,240.00 0.00 190,735.06 
58,000.00 121,107.40 .036 2500.00 5,604.55 0.00 182,211.95 

51,030.00 133,550.00 .024* 2500.00 5,742.22 0.00 195,822.22 

68,000.00 137,157.26 026 2500.00 7,297.12 0.00 214,954.38 

64,737.50 147,127.11 .028 2500.00 7,099.55 0.00 221,464.14 

1955-56 72,500.00 174,314.98 .029 2500.00 6,364.08 0.00 255,679.05 
1956-57 75,500.00 206,200.07 .031 2500.00 6,640.93 0.00 290,841.00 
1957-58 68,990.00 236,489.69 -035 2500.00 7,468.31 4,000.00 319,358.00 
1958-59 85.650.00 258,539.00 .032 2500.00 6,000.00 4,000.00 356,689.00 
1959-60 69,045.00 281,100.00 .030 2500.00 7,118.42 4,000.00 363,763.42 
1960-61 90,250.00 318,700.00 035 2500.00 6,000.00 (est. ) 3,400.00 420,850.00 





* Property revaluation effective in 1951-52 increased property values for tax purposes and 





decreased tax rates 
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The Library is governed by a board 
of seven trustees, two of whom are 
appointed by the Mayor of Charlotte 
and two by the Chairman of the Coun- 
ty Board of Commissioners and the 
remaining three trustees consisting of 
the Chairman of the Board of County 
Commissioners, the Mayor of the City 
of Charlotte, and the Superintendent 
of the Mecklenburg County Schools. 

In addition to the main building, 
there are eleven branches (one yet to 
be constructed) and two mobile li- 
braries. Although title to the Library 
property is vested in the Library Board 
of Trustees, the Board is required to 
obtain the approval of both the Board 
of County Commissioners and the City 
Council before selling, encumbering, 
conveying, or otherwise disposing of 1t. 

The Library’s collection consists of 
almost 300,000 books, including out- 
standing collections of business serv- 
ices, government documents, and books 
on religion, textiles, international re- 
lations and human relations among 
others; 19 newspapers; 761 periodicals; 
over 300 sound motion pictures; 1500 
record albums, including classical mu- 
sic, foreign language records, plays, 
children’s music, and documentary rec- 
ords; and 60 framed prints for hang- 
ing in homes and offices. 

Special services offered by the Li- 
brary include drive-in windows for the 
return of books; a projection magni- 
fier reading machine for visualiy han- 
dicapped; the distribution to local offi- 
cials of a monthly list of materials 
on government which have been re- 
ceived (which is now being reprinted 
in The Municipal South); an auditor- 


ium and four conference rooms for 
free use by educational, cultural, civic, 
and governmental groups; a recorded 
telephone answering device to advise 
the caller when the Library will be 
open for telephone service; a list of 
selected sources of business informa- 
tion which can be found in the Li- 
brary; broadcasts throughout certain 
sections of the Library of selected tele- 
vision and radio programs; and many 
others. 

Who should take credit for all of 
this? In addition to the citizens of 
Charlotte and Mecklenburg County, 
who recognized a need and taxed them- 
selves to meet it, the following persons 
most deserve the plaudits, for they 
were tireless workers who have accom- 
plished perhaps more than any other 
of their kind throughout the State: 

J. A. Mayo, Chairman of Board of 
Trustees, Mar. 25, 1935 to date; 

James R. Bryant, Trustee, Mar. 11, 
1935 to date; 

Dr. Roy B. McKnight, Trustee, July 
1, 194€ to date; 

Mrs. B. S. Howell, Trustee, July 21, 
1941 to date; 

Dr. E. H. Garinger, Trustee, July 1, 
1949 to date; 

S. Y. McAden, Trustee, Dec. 2, 1940 
to date; 

James &. Smith, Trustee, May, 1957 
to date; 

J. W. Wi'son, Trustee, Feb. 21, 1944- 
196016; 


16. Mr. Wilson was Superintendent 
of the Mecklenburg County Schools un- 
til they were consolidated with the 
Charlotte City Schools July 1, 1960. 


Hoyt R. Galvin, Director of Li- 
braries, Nov. 1, 1940 to date. 

Again the question, why is it we 
have in the State only one public li- 
brary which enjoys a national reputa- 
tion? Is there anything special or dif 
ferent about Mecklenburg County and 
the people who reside in it? While it 
is true that Mecklenburg has a higher 
per capita income than any other coun- 
ty in the State,!7 it is also true that 
Mecklenburg is spending a larger per- 
centatge of this per capita income for li- 
brary service than any other county. For 
instance, of the other five counties with 
the highest per capita incomes in the 
State (Forsyth, Guilford, New Han- 
over, Durham, and Wake), not one 
comes close to making the same pro- 
portionate effort as does Mecklenburg. 

Is there any other factor which 
might account for the expenditure of 
close to one-half a million dollars this 
year for the support of a public li- 
brary in North Carolina? Do the peo- 
ple in Mecklenburg County need bet- 
ter library service than those else- 
where? Are they more “library- 
minded” than the citizens of Forsyth, 
Guilford, New Hanover, Durham or 
Wake? Perhaps few counties in North 
Carolina need facilities and services 
on the same scale as does Mecklenburg. 
but how many counties or cities are 
meeting the needs they presently face? 
These are questions which other coun- 
ties and cities in North Carolina oughi 
to answer. 


17. North Carclina. Department of 
Tax Research, Estimates of Personal 
Income in North Carolina, by County, 
for 1958 (Raleigh, 1960) 





HOYT R. GALVIN 

Hoyt Galvin became Director of Libraries in Charlotte and Mecklenburg 
County on November 1, 1940. Prior to this position he was reference librarian, 
TVA Technical Library; order librarian, TVA Technical Library; and Director, 
Regional Library Service, Huntsville, Alabama. He is a graduate of Simpson 
College, Indianapolis, Iowa, and the University of Illinois Library School. He 
has served as president of the Alabama Library Association; chairman of the 
Alabama State Library Board; president of the North Carolina Library Asso- 
ciation; president of the Charlotte Rotary Club; chairman of the Buildings and 
Architecture Committee of the American Library Association; president of the 
North Carolina Adult Education Association; chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee, Charlotte Chamber of Commerce; chairman of the Historical Committee, 
Charlotte Chamber of Commerce; and is currently serving as chairman of the 
Council on Librarianship, a joint recruiting project of the N. C. Library Asso- 
ciation and the American Library Association. As of October 15, 1960, he wili 
become Vice-President and President-Elect of the Southeastern Library Associa- 
tion. In addition, he has served as library building consultant for the public li- 
braries of Augusta, Ga., Huntsville, Ala., Moultrie, Ga., Waco, Tex., Moline, IIl., 
Gaston County, N. C. and Savannah, Ga. He is the author of “Films in Public 
Libraries” (Library Journal, November 15, 1947, part II) and The Small Public 
Library Building [with Martin Van Buren] (UNESCO, 1959), among other 
notable titles. 
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Assistant Director 
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October, 1960 


Introduction 

Over the years the major portion 
of bills passed by the North Carolina 
Legislature have been local or private 
acts, most of them concerning county 
and city government. During the years 
1788 through 1947, 28,813 out of 49,565 
bills ratified, or 58 per cent, were 
local or private in nature, and there 
is no reason to believe that the ratio 
has charged since 1947. In fact, in the 
1959 Legislature, 911 out of 1,403 bills 
ratified, or 65 per cent, were local or 
private. 


Aside from any problems which this - 


creates concerning demands upon the 
time of the Legislature,! another and 
different sort of problem arises. This 
is the simple, mechanical one of where 
and how the people affected are to find 
these local or private acts once they 
“go on the books.” Although the prob- 
lem affects all local government offi- 
cials and practicing attorneys, it is 
particularly acute for county attorneys 
who need to know at every turn wheth- 
er local laws of 25 or 50 years ago con- 
trol a current problem. 

At present, acts or amendments are 
codified in the North Carolina Gen- 
eral Statutes only when they affect 
ten or more counties. Modifications of 
codified acts are noted in the statute 
annotations when the modification af- 
fects less than ten counties, but no 
indication as to their nature is given. 
However, local legislation which does 
not expressly state that it modifies a 
codified law is not noted in the General 
Statutes. 


1. See Popular Government, Feb.- 
March 1949, for a study of this area. 


There are, of course, the sessional 
laws which contain all the acts adopted 
by each legislative session, and the 
assumption is often made that all one 
has to do to discover all the local or 
private legislation in which he is in- 
terested is to plow through the indexes 
in these volumes. To determine how 
far this is true, a pilot study was un- 
dertaken in which an attempt was 
made to find all the local or private 
laws affecting New Hanover County 
and its municipalities. New Hanover, 
created in 1729, and Wilmington, cre- 
ated in 1734, provided an excellent 
cross section of private and local leg- 
islation from the earliest legislative 
sessions to the present. Following is a 
report of the findings and conclusions 
drawn therefrom. 


Laws Prior to 1791 

The best sources for laws passed 
by the Colonial and State Legislatures 
in the years befere 1791 are volumes 
23, 24, and 25 of The State Records 
of North Carolina, issued in the years 
1905 and 1906,2 which are part of a 
27-volume series entitled Colonial and 
State Records of North Carolina. The 
three volumes contain all the laws for 
the period mentioned which were ex- 
tant in 1905. Basic sources were the 
State Archives in Raleigh and the 
British Archives in London. Chief Jus- 
tice Walter Clark, editor of the three 
volumes, notes with satisfaction that 
the collection contains a nearly com- 


2. Walter Clark, ed., The State Rec- 
ords of North Carolina, vols. 23-25 
(Goldsboro, N, C.: Nash Brothers, 
1905-06) 





plete body of the laws from 1715 
through 1790. A supplement at the 
end of volume 25 contains laws which 
were not available at the time the first 
volumes went to press. 

The index to these volumes is ex- 
tensive and seems to be excellent, at 
least so far as a search for laws 
concerning particular cities or counties 
is concerned. It appears that an index 
entry was made every time the name 
of a city or county was mentioned or 
appeared in the text for any reason. 

Laws of North Carolina, a compila- 
tion of laws in effect in 1791, which 
was made by James Iredell, contains 
local legislation only if it changes 
county boundaries, and is far inferior 
to the Clark volumes as to public laws, 
in spite of the reputation of its editor, 
who, at the time of the compilation, 
was an associate justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. The index 1s 
topical only. 

Martin’s Private Acts, compiled by 
Francis X. Martin in 1794, purports 
to contain all private acts passed in 
the years 1715-1790 which were still 
in force when the compilation was 
made. The index is very poor, consist- 
ing of only 12 major topical headings 
with alphabetical entries under these 
headings. A check with the three vol- 
umes of the State Records discloses 
that they contain all acts which ap- 
pear in this volume. Because of the 
better index and the modern print, 
the State Records volumes are a bet- 
ter source for these early private acts. 

There were several earlier compila- 
tions, but these are not generally 
available, and the Clark volumes have 
made use of all the materials con- 
tained in these and the Iredell work. 


Laws from 1790 to the Present 

The only compiete source for the 
laws passed in legislative sessions since 
1790 is the official printings of the 
laws for each session. A table of these 
official volumes appears at the close 
of this article. Reference to this table 
should be heipful, particularly in that 
it shows all volumes for each session 
of the General Assembly. Without such 
a checklist, it is difficult to determine 
whether all sessions have been covered. 

In the early years the laws were 
not issued in boun@ volumes, and are 
now found with several sessions bound 
together or in loose folio form. After 
i816 the laws for each session appear 
bound jin separate volumes, thougn 
varying sessions up until the end of 
the Civil War may also be found bound 
together. The bound volumes of the 
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early laws, particularly in the years 
1790 to 1816, may omit entire sessions, 
or pages from particular sessions, held 
during the years it purports to cover. 
Further, for all volumes of session 
laws through the 19th century, the 
user is warned not to take the binder’s 
titles as indicative of the contents and 
is further warned that the title page 
often applies to only a portion of thc 
voiume. 

The laws were first published with- 
out any differentiation based on their 
application, but beginning about 1821 
they were published in two sections, 
Public Laws and Private Laws. This 
system was used until 1911 when three 
sections were adopted: Public, Public- 
Local, and Private Laws. 

While the division was between Pub- 
lic Laws and Private Laws, city char- 
ters, other incorporation acts (except 
railroad and plank road acts which 
were published in the Public Laws), 
and special] legislation for the benefit 
of particular individuals were to be 
printed in the Private Laws. All other 
acts, including the acts affecting local 
units of the state governmental sys- 
tem, counties and militia districts or 
townships, were to appear in the Pub- 
lic Laws volume. 

When the three-way division was 
adopted, the Private Laws division re- 
mained the same, but Public Laws 
were divided into those which affected 
State government agencies or the State 
generally (Public Laws) and those acts 
which affected individual counties or 
townships (Public-Local Laws). 

While in theory these classifications 
are logical and easy to distinguish, in 
practice it is nearly impossible to fol- 
low them consistently in the categoriz- 
ing of each individual act, and in fact, 
they caused a great deal of trouble. 
A great many laws which would nor- 
mally have been classified as Public- 
Local appeared in Public or Private 
Laws sections; laws normally classi- 
fied as Private appeared in Public or 
Public-Local Laws sections, and less 
often, laws normally classified as Pub- 
lic appeared in Public-Local or Private 
Laws sections. For example, “An act 
to legalize the marriage of Willie Up- 
ton and Sallie Wilroy (white) of Cam- 
den County, N. C.,” is found in Public 
Laws, 1889, c. 551, and “An act to 
incorporate the town of Moncure, 
Chatham County” is found in Public 
Laws, 1905, ce. 647. Therefore, any 
search for Public-Local or Private Acts 
must include all volumes, not just 
those in which the particular kind of 
act should be printed. 


Probably in recognition of the faci 
that the classifications were not being 
followed with sufficient consistency to 
make them worthwhile, the old divi- 
sions were abolished in 1943, and since 
that time the laws for each legislative 
session have been issued without classi- 
fications in one volume designated “Ses- 
sion Laws.” 


The Indexes 


Research in the local and private 
law area from 1790 until the pres- 
ent is seriously hampered by the ab- 
sence of any reliable index. In the 
earlier years the indexes amounted only 
to a table of contents which grouped 
the captions of the acts together on 
a few pages. Since the captions are 
not always descriptive of the act, these 
so-called indexes are practically worth- 
less. Even after topically arranged in- 
dexes appeared, the indexers not only 
failed to place a large number of acts 
under the appropriate topical heading, 
but in many cases failed to list them 
at all. 

Since this study was oriented toward 
a particular county and its munici- 
palities, the indexes were treated as 
being defective wherever an act which 
referred to New Hanevor County or 
one of its municipalities by name was 
not indexed under the county or mu- 
nicipal name, respectively. The index 
was also treated as defective whenever 
the first act incorporating a particular 
town within the county was not in- 
dexed under the county name—as they 
never were. The reasoning in this las¢ 
case was that it should be possible to 
discover by referring to the entries 
under the county name in the index 
that a new governmental unit had been 
created in the county. Afterward, of 
course, the index would be checked 
under the name of the new town. 

Using these standards, all the laws 
for the years 1791 through 1959 were 
gone through page by page, and a rec- 
ord of the local or private laws affcct- 
ing New Hanover and its municipali- 
ties founds for the years 1919 through 
1959 were compared with the in- 
dex entries for those years with the 
following results. For the period 1919 
through 1929, 11 out of 149 acts or 
7.4 per cent were improperly indexed. 
For the period 1931 through 1939, 8 
out of 132 or 6.1 per cent were im- 
properly indexed. For the period 1941 
through 1949, 2 out of 131 or 1.5 per 
cent were improperly indexed. For the 
period 1951 through 1959 only 1 out of 
109, or 0.9 per cent was improperly 
indexed. For the total 40-year period 
22 out of 521, or 4.2 per cent were 
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improperly indexed. While no records 
were maintained for the earlier years, 
the percentage of error for those years 
was no doubt higher than for the re- 
cent years. 

While the sampling used in the study 
is relatively smail, it appears to be 
large enough (over 500 entries) to 
be valid as to percentage of error in 
the indexes. The study does indicate 
that, using the standards set out above, 
the index has become nearly perfect 
in the years since about 1940. 

A Public-Local and Private Laws 
Index was issued in 1946 by the Sec- 
retary of State which covers the years 
1900 through 1945. The index is ar- 
ranged by general topics under names 
ef counties. Acts affecting cities and 
towns are indexed under their names 
under the sub-heading “Cities and 
Towns” within each county division. A 
check applying the same standards 
used for the indexes of the individual 
volumes, using all the laws from 1900 
to 1945 affecting New Hanover County, 
indicated failure to index 16 out of 
244 acts or 6.6 per cent error, and in 
addition, there were 16 acts which af- 
fected both the county and one of its 
municipalities but were indexed only 
under the name of the municipality. 

In summary, the most important 
facts about the published volumes of 
the laws from 1790 to the present are: 
(1) the Public-Private Laws; and Pub- 
lic, Public-Local, Private Laws divi- 
sions were not followed with any de- 
gree of accuracy, and (2) all avail- 
able indexes to the laws leave a great 
deal to be desired in the way of ac- 
curacy and completeness. 


Research Methods 

In view of the facts pointed out 
above, the user of these volumes may 
do either of two things. First, he may 
rely on the indexes. If he does so, he 
accepts the risk of omissions, but he 
can reduce the risk by examining all 
indexes even though he is looking only 
for Public-Local or Private Acts. For 
the years 1900 to 1945 he can use the 
index published by the Secretary of 
State, along with the volume indexes, 
and further reduce the possibility of 
omissions. Secondly, the user may de- 
cide to work through the volumes page 
by page to discover the laws with 
which he is concerned. This type of 
search is slow and laborious, but it is 
the only way to approach complete 
accuracy, and should be used if any 
extended, basic, or foundation research 
is planned. 

The easiest way to carry out such 
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a search would be to read the caption 
of every act to see if it relates to the 
problem being researched. The diffi- 
culty, however, is that the captions 
are not always descriptive of the con- 
tents of the act. In particular, many 
acts which are entitled in such a way 
as to indicate that they apply to the 
whole State are actually limited to 
one or two counties. Because of this. 
a check of the captions alone will prob- 
ably not produce any greater accuracy 
than use of the indexes. 


The clauses restricting the applica- 
tion of the act to one or more coun- 
ties generally appear at the end of 
the act just before the general re- 
pealer clause. Unfortunately, however, 
there seem to be 1 number of acts in 
which these limiting clauses appear in 
the act’s beginning paragraph or some- 
where in the middle of the act. The 
result is that neither mere reading of 
the captions, nor reading of the cap- 
tions along with scanning the closing 
sentences of the act for limiting 
clauses, is completely adequate. 


The only methed of “total research” 
is to read all parts of the acts in all 
volumes. This, of course, is a tremen- 
dous undertaking, and it may well be 
that the gain would be worth the ef- 
fort only in a few exceptional cases. 
For most purposes, a caption/closing 
sentences apprceach probably is the on- 
ly feasible cne. 


Whichever method is adopted, there 
is another problem which should be 
mentioned. There are innumerabie 
amending and repealing acts which do 
not contain within themselves any clue 
to the nature of the act which they 
are repealing or amending. In these 
cases the original act must be checked 
to see if it is applicable to the particu- 
lar situation. This can be done in 
either of two ways: (1) by checking 
earlier notes to see if the act listed is 
there (if it is not, it could be assumed 
that the act was not pertinent); (2) 
by checking the original act. This sec- 
ond method is suggested because of 
the check it affords upon the thorougl:- 
ness of the work being done. This 
check may turn up an omission or two 
in even the most meticulous research. 
The easiest way to make this check 
is to draw up a chart which shows the 
amending or repealing act and the 
amended or repealed act. Then at some 
convenient breaking point, all the ref- 
erences can be checked at once, and 
if necessary, notations and corrections 
can be made. 


Research in the session laws may 


start with the most current session of 
the legislature and move backward, or 
may start with the earliest session 
which the researcher intends to ex- 
amine and move forward. If the quest 
is for all the legislation concerning 
a particular subject or geographical! 
area, a forward approach would prob- 
ably be betier because of the large 
amount of amending material. This 
material can be assimilated with much 
less effort if the researcher already 
has reviewed and made notes about 
the original act. Further, the forward 
approach presents a fairly orderly un- 
folding picture of the development 
of the area. On the other hand, 
if a particular bit of information about 
the current law is desired, then the 
backward approach would mest likely 
save time. The search in such case 
need only move backward until the last 
act controlling the point was passed, 
and if it is amending legislation, it 
will lead to the earlier acts which are 
controlling. 

It should be pointed out that if a 
particular act is being looked for, the 
index should always be consulted first 
since it will probably carry an entry 
about the desired act. Even for the 
early years the indexes are probably 
@5 to 90 per cent correct. Also, even 
if the research is important enough to 
justify a page-by-page check of the 
laws, the index shovld also be exam- 
ined, as it will provide a check on the 
accuracy of the page-by-page research. 


Conclusicn 

The problems and pitfalls which 
await the person who tries to find the 
local and private laws affecting his 
county, city, or town have been pointed 
out, and a few suggestions have been 
made as to methods which may be used 
to cope with the difficulties. However, 
it must be confessed that none of these 
suggestions is completely  satisfac- 
tory. The situation approaches what a 
writer has referred to as “copeless- 
ness,” that is, incapable of being coped 
with. 

Nevertheless, it is absolutely neces- 
sary at times to delve into these local 
and private laws, and it is hoped that 
the information gathered here will be 
ef some benefit at such times. At the 
least, it will enable the session law 
user to work with a better knowledge 
of his materials and of the weaknesses 
of his method of research. In addition, 
this description of the problem perhaps 
will lead to some serious thinking as 
to what can and should be done to ease 
the difficulties in this area. 
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Session Division of Laws Indexing Method of Binding 
1790* No formal division but Private and Local There are no indexes, though occasionally 
through Acts generally follow the Public or Gen- the table of contents calls itself an index 
1810 eral Acts The method of binding is varied. Differing 
1811 Same ' Short: Broken down into Public Laws and years may be found bound together. There 
Private Laws may be whole years or pages from particu- 
1812 Same Short: Broken down into General Laws lar years missing from any particular 
and Local Laws a 
. ’ volume, so this should be checked care- 
1813 Same Short: Broken down into Public Laws cull 
through and Private Laws — 
1816 
1817 Same Same Each year bound in a separate volume** 
through 
1820 
1821 Separated into Public Laws and Private None (at least in volume used in this Same 
Laws but all numbered consecutively study) 
1822 Same Short: Broken down into Public Laws and Same 
through Private Laws 
1828 
1829 Same Short: Topically arranged; About 25 head- Same 
through ings 
1832 
1833 and Same Short: Topically arranged under Public Same 
1834 Laws and Private Laws 
1835 None: Actually same format, but no des- Short: Broken only into Public Laws and Same 
ignation “Private Acts” appears at the Private Laws 
division point 
1836 Separated into Public Laws and Private Short: Topically arranged under Public Same 
Laws but all numbered consecutively Laws and Private Laws headings 
1838 Separated into Public Laws and Private Public Laws and Private Laws indexed Same 
Laws, and numbered separately separately; Topically only; Entries under 
topics not arranged alphabetically, but 
serially 
1840 Same Same Seme 
1842 Same Same Same 
1844 Same Same Same 
1846 Separated into Public Laws and Private Same Same 
Laws, but numbered consecutively 
1848 Same Same Same 
1850 Same Same Same 
1852 Same Public Laws and Private Laws indexed Same 
separately; Arranged topically and by city 
and county, etc. 
1854 Same Public Laws and Private Laws indexed Same 
separately; Topically only; Index located 
in middle of volume 
1856 Same Public Laws and Private Laws indexed Same 
separately; Topically only; Indexes follow 
the respective sections 
1858 Same Same except index is located in middle f Same 
volume 
1860 Same Same Same be 
1861 Same Same Bound with Laws, Regular Session, 1860; 
1st Public Laws following Public Laws and 
Extra Private Laws following Private Laws 
1861 Same No divisions of index; Actually is only Single volume 
2d a table of contents 
Extra 
1862 plus Public Laws for Regular Session and Ad- Indexes for the Public Laws of Regular All in one volume 
1862 Ad- journed Session numbered consecutively and Adjourned Session follow these laws. 
journed and follow in order. Private Laws for They are separate and are topically ar- 
plus 1863 Regular Session and Adjourned Session ranged only. Index for the Public Laws of 
Called plus begin another series and are numbered the Called Session precede the Public Laws 
Ordinances consecutively. Public Laws for Called Ses- for this session. They are topically ar- 
of 1863 sion follow the Private Laws for the other ranged only. Indexes for the Private Laws 
two sessions and are numbered separately. of all three sessions follow the Called Ses- 
Private Laws for Called Session follow the sion Private Laws. Each Session is in- 
Public Laws for the same session and dexed separately and topically only. Ordi- 
are numbered separately. Ordinances of nance Index is located at the end of 
Convention appear at end of volume and volume. There is a separate index for 
are numbered separately by four different each session and they are arranged topi- 
sessions. Many numbers are missing. cally only. 
1863 Divided into Public Laws and Private Separate index for each division; Topical- Single volume 
Adjourned Laws; Numbered separately ly arranged only 
1864 Separated into Public Laws and Private Separate index for each division; Topi- (Found bound with 1863 Adjourned Ses- 
Adjourned Laws; Numbered separately cally arranged only sion) 
1864 plus Same Same All bound in one volume 
1865 Ad- 
journed 
plus 
1862-5 
Secret 
Sessions 
1865 Called Same Called Session index broken only into Pub- All bound in one volume 
plus 1866 lic Laws and Private Laws; 1866 Session 
Special index broken into Public Laws and Pri- 


vate Laws with topical headings in each 
division 





*Legislature met every year from 1790 until 1836. Thereafter it met biennially until the years 1868 through 1874 when it again met every year. 
Since 1874 the meetings have been biennial. : 
**Laws for the years 1817 thréygh 1900 may be found with varying sessions bound together. 
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Session Division of Laws Indexing Method of Binding 
1866 plus Laws same—No division of ordinances Laws same—ordinances indexed topically All bound in one volume 
Ordinances 
of 1866 
1868 Separated into Public Laws and Private No index; Only a table of contents Single volume 
Special Laws; Numbered separately 
1868 Same Separate index for each volume; Topical- Two volumes, Public Laws volume, and 
ly and by city and county, ete. Private Laws volume 
1869 Same Separate index for each volume; Topically Same 
indexed only, or alphabetically if not in- 
cluded under some topic heading 
1870 Same Same Same 
1871 Same Same Same 
1872 Same Same—except separate for division, not Single volume 
volume 
1873 Same Index for both Public Laws and Private Same 
Laws combined; Arranged topically and 
by city and county, etc. 
1874 Same Same Same 
1876 Same Same Same 
1879*** Same Seme Same 
1880 Same Same Same 
Special 
1881 Same Same Same 
1 883 Same Same Same 
1885 Same Same Same 
1887 Same Same Same 
1889 Same Same Same 
1891 Same Same Same 
1893 Same Index for each volume; Index arranged Two volumes, Public Laws volume, and 
topically and by city and county, etc. Private Laws volume 
1895 Same Same Same 
1897 Same Same Same 
1899 Same Same Same 
1900 Same Combined index—arranged topically and Single volume 
Adjourned by city and county, etc. 
1901 Same Index for each volume; Index arranged Two volumes; Public Laws volume, and 
topically and by city and county, etc. Private Laws volume 
1903 Same Same Same 
1905 Same Same Same 
1907 Same Same Same 
1908 Same Separate index following each division; Single volume 
Extra Topical and city and county, etc. ; 
1909 Same Index for each volume; Index arranged Two volumes; Public Laws volume, and 
topically and by city and county, etc. Private Laws volume 
1911 Separated into Public Laws, Public-Local Same Three volumes; Public Laws volume, Pub- 
Laws, and Private Laws lic-Local Laws volume, and Private Laws 
volume 
1913 Same Same Same Soc BE a 
1913 Same Separate index for each division; Index Single volume 
Extra arranged topically and by city and county, 
cte. 
1915 Same Index for each volume; Index arranged Three volumes 
topically and by city and county, etc. : 
1917 Same Same Two volumes; Public Laws volume, and 
— Public-Local and Private Laws volume 
1919 Same Same eee nae 
1920 Same Separate index for each division; Index Single volume 
Extra arranged topically and by city and county, 
etc. 
1921 Same Same Two volumes; Public Laws volume, and 
Public-Local_ and Private Laws volume 
1921 Same Same Single volume 
Extra = niegertiitinaiibiaia iniaenisariimepepneinicadiins gshimmaani 
1923 Same Same _Two volumes 
1924 Same Same Single volume 4 
Extra ow senate lamella teaincsitieiiniilis sine — 
1925 Same Same eae Two volumes 
1927 Same Same ae Same ee ae 
1929 Same Same = aa wi 
1931 Same Same Same - ‘ie 
1933 Same Same [hs Sere rs, 
1935 Same Same ___Same_ Lis i 
1936 Same Same Same—Extra Session and regular bound 
Extra together 
1937 — Se See 
1938 Same Same Same—Extra Session and regular bound 
Extra together 
1939 : = ates = 
1941 Same Seme Ree ee 
#943 to Printed as “Session Laws” without any Indexed topically and by city and county, One volume per Session (Extra Sessior 
present divisions ete. 1956 bound with Regular Session, 1957) 








***Mecting date moved from November for the 1876 session to January f or the 1879 session. 
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Introduction 

Several State and county officials in 
North Carolina have expressed an inter- 
est in knowing more about the program 
of distributing federally-donated surplus 
foods to needy families. It is hoped that 
this article will be of some value to such 
officials. 

The writer wishes to express his ap- 
preciation to Dr. Ellen Winston, Com- 
missioner of Public Welfare; Mr. R. Eu- 
gene Brown, Director of Public Assis- 
tance, State Board of Public Welfare; 
Mr. Jay P. Davis, North Carolina De- 
partment of Agriculture; the United 
States Department of Agriculture; and, 
the administrators of the surplus food 
programs in Arkansas, Delaware, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississip- 
pi, New York, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
and Vrginia, all of whom were very help- 
ful in furnishing the writer with the in- 
formation necessary for the writing of 
this article. 

The federal government obtains large 
supplies of surplus food through the op- 
eration of the federal price support pro- 
gram and the federal surplus-removal 
program. The federal government must 
zive attention to the efficient and eco- 
nomical disposal of this surplus food, 
and also to assisting in taking care of the 
food needs of hungry people. Unfortu- 
nately, these two needs do not always 
run in the same channel, making it nec- 
essary to place emphasis upon one need 
or the other. Such surplus food as the 
Department of Agriculture is unable to 
sell, either for foreign currency or dol- 
lars, is available for distribution under 
the federally-donated surplus food pro- 
gram. First priority in the distribution 
of these foods is in carrying out the na- 
tional school lunch program; second pri- 
ority is given to other eligible recipients 
in this country; and last priority is dis- 
tribution to needy yersons in foreign 
countries. 


The eligible recipients in this country, 
in order of priority, are: 

(1) Public or non-profit schools of 
high school grade or under; 

(2) Needy Indians receiving commod- 
ities on reservations; institutions (in- 
cludes nonpenal, noneducational public 
institutions; nonprofit private hospitals; 
private institutions organized for chari- 
table purposes including homes for aged, 
orphanages, refugee camps, child-care 
centers, etc.) ; reform or training schols 
for minors; and nonprofit summer camps 
for children; and, 

(3) Other needy persons (defined as 
individuals who because of their econom- 
ic status are in need of food assis- 
tance). 

In addition, donations may be made 
to disaster organizations without regard 
to the priorities set out above. 

All states do not participate in the 
program of distributing surplus foods to 
needy familes. A few states participate 
in the program as it relates to needy 
families on a state-wide basis; most states 
participate to a rather limited extent 
(generally in those parts of the state 
where, and during those periods when, 
economic conditions become acute). A 
few states do not participate at all. The 
number of states participating and_ the 
extent to which they participate varies 
from time to time. Figures from the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture indicate 
that 3.6 million needy persons in family 
units were receiving some surplus food 
as of December, 1959. The states and 
the number of persons in those states 
receiving surplus food as of December, 
1959, are listed below. The approximate 
number of local units participating is 
also set out. These figures were obtain- 
ed from “Characteristics of General As- 
sistance in the United States,” publish- 
ed by the Bureau of Public Assistance, 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, in November, 1959. 
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What foods will be available for dis- 
tribution to eligible needy families un- 
der the direct distribution program is State 


Approximate Number 
of Local Units (County or 
equivalent unless otherwise 


Number of Needy Persons 
indicated) Participating 


Receiving Surplus Foods 








difficult to predict as they vary from 


without impairment of the price -support 
program or sold abroad at competitive 
world prices, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is authorized on such terms 
and under such regulations as the Sec- 
retary may deem in the public interest 
... (3) in the case of food commodi- 
ties to donate such commodities to .. . 
such State, Federal, or private agencies 
as may be designated by the proper 
State or Federal authority and approv- 
ed by the Secretary, for use in the Unit- 
ed States in... the assistance of needy 
persons ... In the case of (3) ... the 
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time to time. The availability depends Alabama - of 67 mee 
on farm production, market prices, sales ——. 87 of 75 140/463 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
and donations to higher-priority eligible Califorria 24 of 58 20,681 
recipients. The foods that are thus avail- rsa , = ' A a> 4 
able do not make up a full market bas- ai i a 
ket by any means, and cannot possibly elaware ; a a1, 
take care of the dietary needs of a needy rat of Columbia = of 180 errs 
family. The state distributing agency is 4 
always fully advised as to what com- Illinois 26 of 101 58,563 
modities are currently available. In ad- — a | ~ yt 
dition, the Department issues a quarter- ’ 
ly report showing what foods have been Kansas 6 of 105 10,384 
distributed and the quantities that went oe = . - a yo 
to each category of eligible recipients. aii 
Foods that have been available under Maine 353 towns 41,736 
the program at various times in the opt := - ae 
past include: dry beans, butter, butter ‘i “ 
oil, cheese, non-fat dry wmilk,, rice, ee pe — 241 096 
wheat, flour, corn, corn meal, cotton- Mississippi a be ny omiane 
seed oil and shortening, beef and beef ’ 
products, pork and pork products, poul- Missouri 10 of 115 39,738 
try and poultry products, canned fruits, acme lon A — _ 
fresh fruits, lard, and fresh vegetables. : 
However, at the present time the only Nevada : 4 of 17 1,523 
foods available to needy persons in fam- oo —— sl ti rye 
ily units are flour, rice, lard, dry milk, — — y 
dried eggs, and corn meal. New Mexico 26 of 32 34,070 
New York 52 of 65 welfare dists. 170,387 
Statutes and Regulations en eee tad 9,911 
Relating to Program Ohio 18 of 88 82,432 
Oklahoma 72 of 77 175,650 
The basic authority for the distribu- Pennsylvania 60 of 67 456,915 
tion of surplus foods is derived from the Pucete Bites all 577,496 
Agricultural Act of 1935, as amended, Rhode Island 18 communities 5,492 
and from the Agricultural Act of 1949, South Dakota 39 of 68 29,976 
as amended. A summary of this legis- a 88 of 95 113, 380 
‘lation and the rules and regulations of Texas 70 of 254 108,086 
the Agricultural Marketing Service of Utah 28 of 29 14,883 
the Department of Agriculture is set on otitiaiins 7,552 
out below. Virginia 10 of 98 29,528 
Section 416 of the Agricultural Act of West Virginia 46 of 55 240,221 
1949, as amended, reads in part as fol- Wisconsin 17 of 71 26,116 
lows: “In order to prevent the waste Wyoming 15 of 23 5,359 
of commodities acquired through price- Samoa (American) unknown 1,032 
support operations by the Commodity Trust Territory unknown 2,618 
Credit Corporation before they can be ; ; : 
disposed of in normal domestic channels Total Number of Persons 3,627,091 


Secretary shall obtain such assurance as 
he deems necessary that the recipients 
thereof will not diminish their normal 
expenditures for food by reason of such 
donation . . . The Commodity Credit 
Corporation may pay with respect to 
commodities disposed of under this sec- 
tion, reprocessing, packaging, transpor- 
tation, handling, and other charges ac- 
cruing up to the time of their delivery 
to a Federal agency or to the designat- 


ed State or private agency, in the case 
of commodities made available for use 
within the United States . . . In addi- 
tion, in the case of food commodities 
disposed of under this section, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation may pay the 
cost of processing such commodities into 
a form suitable for home or institutional 
use, such processing to be accomplished 
through private trade facilities to the 
greatest extent possible.” 
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The Act defines “Department” to 
mean the United States Department of 
Agriculture or the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, whichever is donor under 
the pertinent legislation; “Secretary” 
to mean the Secretary of Agriculture; 
“Distributing Agencies” to mean state, 
federal or private agencies which enter 
into agreements with the Department 
for the distribution of commodities to 
eligible recipient agencies and recipi- 
ents; “Sub-distributing Agencies” to 
mean agencies performing one or more 
distribution functions for distributing 
agencies other than, or in addition 
to, functions normally performed 
by common carriers or warehousemen; 
“Recipient Agencies” to mean schools, 
summer camps for children, institu- 
tions, welfare agencies, or disaster 
organizations receiving commodities 
for their own use or for dis- 
tribution to eligible recipients; ‘Recipi- 
ents’ to include needy persons and dis- 
aster victims receiving commodities for 
their own use; “Needy Persons” to mean 
individuals who because of their econom- 
ic status are in need of food assistance; 
and “Commodities” to mean foods do- 
nated, or available for donation, by the 
Department under any pertinent legis- 
lation. 

The statutes and regulations prescribe 
that food commodities are available only 
for distribution and use in accordance 
with the applicable statutes and regula- 
tions, and that commodities not so dis- 
tributed or used are not to be sold, ex- 
changed or otherwise disposed of with- 
out the approval of the Department; but, 
that commodities may be transferred 
between recipient agencies upon the au- 
thorization of the distribution agency if 
determined to be in the best interests of 
the distribution program. 

Commodities are to be donated only in 
such quantities as will protect the lowest 
carload freight rate, except as deemed 
in the best interests of the program by 
the Department. As commodities become 
available for donation, the Food Distri- 
bution Division of the Agricultural Mar- 
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keting Service is to notify distributing 
agencies regarding the commodities, the 
class or classes of recipient agencies or 
recipients eligible to receive them, and 
any special terms and conditions of do- 
nation and distribution which attach to 
the particular commodity in addition to 
the general terms and conditions set out 
in the statutes and regulations. Every 
effort is to be made to deliver commodi- 
ties in accordance with requested sched- 
ules. The Department is to pay process- 
ing, reprocessing, transportation, han- 
dling and other charges accruing up to 
the time of transfer of title to distribut- 
ing agencies. The title to commodities 
passes to the distributing agencies upon 
their acceptance of the commodities at 
the time and place of delivery, subject 
to the condition that the commodities be 
used for the purposes and upon the 
terms and conditions set forth in the 
statutes and regulations. 

Such state and federal agencies as are 
designated by the Governor of the State, 
by the State Legislature, or by proper 
federal authority and approved by the 
Secretary shall be eligible to become dis- 
tributing agencies. Where state distribut- 
ing agencies are not permitted by law 
to make distribution to private recipient 
agencies, private agencies which agree 
to make distribution of commodities on 
a state-wide basis may be approved by 
the Secretary as distributing agencies. 
Prior to the inauguration of a distribu- 
tion program, eligible distributing agen- 
cies must enter into written agreements 
with the Department. Such agreements 
must incorporate by reference or other- 
wise the terms and conditions set forth 
in the applicable statutes and regula- 
tions. 

Distributing agencies must determine 
that recipient agencies to whom they dis- 
tribute commodities are eligible, and 
must impose upon recipient agencies the 
responsibility for determining that re- 
cipients to whom they distribute com- 
modities are eligible. 

Distributing agencies must enter into 
agreements with sub-distributing agen- 








cies, recipient agencies, warehousemen, 
carriers, or other persons to whom com- 
modities are delivered under the distri- 
bution program. Such agreements must 
obtain such terms and conditions as the 
distributing agency deems necessary to 
insure (1) that the distribution and use 
of commodities is in accordance with ap- 
plicable statutes and regulations, and 
(2) that sub-distributing agencies, reci- 
pient agencies, warehousemen, carriers, 
or other persons to whom commodities 
are delivered, are responsible to the dis- 
tributing agency for any improper dis- 
tribution or use of commodities, and for 
any loss or damage to commodities caus- 
ed by their fault or negligence. 


Distributing agencies, prior to making 
distribution to welfare agencies or needy 
persons, must submit a plan of opera- 
tion for approval by the appropriate 
Area Office of the Food Distribution Di- 
vision, Agricultural Marketing Service. 
The plan must incorporate the proce- 
dures and methods to be used in certi- 
fying individuals as needy persons and 
in making distribution of commodities to 
such recipients. No amendments may be 
made without approval of the same Area 
Office. Distributing agencies must re- 
quire recipient agencies making distri- 
bution to recipients to conduct distribu- 
tion program in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the plan of’ operation, and the 
plan must include at least the following: 

(1) The estimated number of needy 
persons to whom distribution will be 
made that are public assistance recipi- 
ents, private assistance recipients or oth- 
erwise eligible; 

(2) The name of the agency or agen- 
cies which will be responsible for certi- 
fication of, and distribution of commod- 
ities to the eligible needy persons; 

(3) The manner in which the com- 
modities will be distributed, including 
storage and distribution facilities to be 
used, and method of financing; 

{4) The specific criteria to be used 
in certifying individuals as needy per- 
sons (these criteria must be such as to 
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insure that only those individuals who 
have cooking facilities and whose funds 
are so limited as to insure that food 
purchases are not reduced as a result of 
receiving commodities, are determined to 
be needy persons) ; 

(5) Provisions for reviewing certifi- 
cations of recipients to determine any 
change in their economic status which 
would affect their continued eligibility; 

(6) Provisions for identifying each 
person certified; 

(7) Assurance that welfare grants or 
similar aid will not be reduced because 
of the receipt of commodities; 

(8) Assurance that the distribution 
of commodities will not be used as a 
means of furthering the political inter- 
ests of any individual or party, and that 
there will be no discrimination in the 
distribution of commodities because of 
race, creed or color; 

(9) Assurance that recipients shall 
not be required or requested to make any 
payments in money, materials or serv- 
ices, for or in connection with the receipt 
of commodities; and, 

(10) The manner in which the dis- 
tributing agency plans to supervise the 
program. 

Commodities are to be requested and 
distributed only in quantities which can 
be consumed without waste. Distributing 
agencies must impose similar restrictions 
upon recipient agencies. 

Provisions are made for redonation 
when a distributing agency has commod- 
ities on hand which it cannot efficiently 
utilize. Those commodities which the De- 
partment determines are acceptable for 
redonation are to be moved at the dis- 
tributing agency’s expense to the place 
of redonation, provided that the Depart- 
ment is authorized to pay all or part of 
the transportation and handling costs in 
connection with such redonation when 
it determines that the need for redona- 
tion resulted from no fault or negligence 
on the part of the distributing agency. 

Recipient agencies may be required to 
pay part or all of the within-state costs 
of distribution through a system of 
charges assessed by distributing or sub- 
distributing agencies. These assessments 
must have the prior approval of, and be 
subject to review by, the Area Office of 
the Food Distribution Division of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. Under 
no circumstances, however, shall recipi- 
ents be required to make any payments 
in money, materials, or services for or in 
connection with the receipt of commodi- 
ties. If funds do accrue to the distribut- 
ing agency as a result of assessment, 
sale of containers, salvage of commodi- 
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ties, recoveries for loss or damage, etc., 
such funds are to be used by the distri- 
buting agency solely for the purpose of 
paying the expenses of the commodity 
distribution program. 

If a distributing agency improperly 
distributes or uses any commodity, or 
causes loss of or damage to a commod- 
ity through its failure to provide proper 
storage, care, or handling, the distribut- 
ing agency shall, at the Department’s 
option, (1) replace the commodity in its 
distribution program in kind, or (2) pay 
to the Department the value of the com- 
modity as determined by the Depart- 
ment. Similar provisions apply to sub- 
distributing and recipient agencies. 

Distributing agencies, sub-distributing 
agencies, or recipient agencies may em- 
ploy commercial or institutional facilities 
to process commodities by converting 
them into different end-products or by 
repackaging them, or they may use their 
own facilities for such processing. Such 
reprocessed products must bear a label 
stating: “Donated by the United States 
Department of Agriculture—Not to be 
Sold or Exchanged”. 

Adequate personnel, including super- 
visory personnel to review distribution 
programs, must be provided to effect 
distribution in accordance with the re- 
quirements of applicable laws and reg- 
ulations. 

Facilities for the handling, storage 
and distribution of commodities must be 
such as to safeguard them against theft, 
spoilage, and other loss. Sub-distributing 
and recipient agencies must provide sim- 
ilar facilities. 

Accurate records pertaining to all 
transactions relating to the receipt, dis- 
posal, and inventory of commodities 
must be maintained by the distributing 
agency. Similar requirements are impos- 
ed on sub-distributing agencies and re- 
cipient agencies. Such records must be 
maintained for a period of three years. 
Distributing agencies must submit such 
monthly reports to the Area Offices of 
the Food Distribution Division of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service as the 
Department may require. 


Representatives of the Department 
are authorized to inspect commodities, 
facilities, and records used in the han- 
dling of the program. Distributing agen- 
cies must investigate promptly com- 
plaints received in connection with the 
distribution or use of commodities, cor- 
rect irregularities disclosed, and prompt- 
ly report each instance of serious irreg- 
ularity to the Department. 


Demurrage or other charges which ac- 
crue after a car or truck has been placed 


for unloading by the delivering carrier, 
or which accrue because placement of 
a car or truck is prevented, must be 
borne by the distributing agency, except 
where such charges accrue because of 
actions by the Department and without 
any fault or negligence of the distribut- 
ing agency, in which case the demurrage 
is borne by the Department. 

Lastly, provision is made for the de- 
struction of commodities which are found 
to be damaged or are declared unfit for 
human consumption by federal, state, 
or local health officials, or by other in- 
spection services or persons deemed com- 
petent by the Department. 


North Carolina Experience 


There are no North Carolina coun- 
ties participating in the program at the 
present time (except for some surplus 
dry milk being distributed in Alleghany, 
Ashe, Brunswick, and Watauga Coun- 
ties). The North Carolina Department 
of Agriculture is the State distributing 
agency for North Carolina. Mr. Jay P. 
Davis, Director, Commodity Distribution 
Section, North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture, is the director of the pro- 
gram. The State Board of Public Wel- 
fare, under an agreement with the State 
Department of Agriculture, has adopt- 
ed a plan for certifying eligibility of 
needy families to receive the surplus 
food commodities. The plan makes it 
the responsibility of county public wel- 
fare departments to determine the eligi- 
bility of applicants for food commodi- 
ties; issue identification cards to appli- 
cants certified as eligible; prepare dis- 
trbution cards for certified persons; re- 
view eligibility lists monthly to deter- 
mine continuing eligibility and, to elim- 
inate those no longer eligible; and ad- 
vise applicants that federal require- 
ments prohibit commodities received 
from being sold or traded. The plan 
establishes eligibility criteria, and pro- 
vides that recipients of categorical as- 
sistance or unemployment compensation 
are not to be certified as eligible. 

As no North Carolina counties are 
participating in the program at the pres- 
ent time, the work of the Commodity 
Distribution Section is devoted almost 
exclusively to administering the distri- 
bution of surplus foods to schools, kin- 
dergartens, institutions and summer 
camps. Nearly 27 million pounds of food 
(with an estimated retail value of over 
7 million dollars) were distributed to 
these recipient agencies during fiscal 
year 1959-60. Mr. Davis indicated that 
while his section is equipped to handle 
a limited amount of distribution to needy 
families where emergencies arise, it is 
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not presently equipped to handle regu- 
‘lar state-wide distribution. He stated 
that if this were desired in North Caro- 
lina, a State appropriation for a larger 
State staff and for the renting of more 
warehouse space would be necessary. The 
State staff at the present time consists 
of a Director, two field men, and three 
secretarial persons. 

There have been several counties in 
North Carolina to request information 
about commodity distribution to needy 
families during the past few years, but 
after giving consideration to the plan 
many of the counties decided not to ac- 


cept commodities. The counties where’ 


distributions have been made discontiru- 
ed the plan as soon as the emergency 
which caused the plan to come into ope- 
ration ended. 


As a result of hurricane damage in 
1954-55 the following counties had com- 
modity distributions: 

Beaufort—November 1955-May 1956 

Brunswick—January-June 1956 

Carteret—November 1955-Febraury 

1956 

Hyde—October 1955-June 1956 

Pamlico—November 1955-May 1956 

Tyrrell—November 1955-May 1956 

Washington—December 1955-May 

1956 

As a result of crop failures, reduction 
in acreage allotments, and an unusually 
severe winter in 1957-58, commodities 
were requested by several counties and 
were distributed in the following five 
counties, 

Beaufort—January-June 1958 

Johnston—February-April 1958 

Pasquotank—March-May 1958 

Pitt—March-June 1958 

Wayne—April-June 1958 

The most recent county to receive dis- 
tribution of surplus food commodities 
was Beaufort County which received 
such foods during a four months’ period 
ending with the end of May, 1960. It 
was estimated that during the month of 
March 2,533 persons received commodi- 
ties of an estimated value of $1.65 per 
person or a total value of $4,179.45. 
The Beaufort County accountant had 
charge of the distribution and he esti- 
mated that the total cost would average 
about $300 per month, which included 
transportation costs from the State cen- 
ter to Beaufort County, transportation to 
the three distribution centers in the coun- 
ty, and all labor for distribution and 
mailing notices for the families to go 
to the point of distribution for the com- 
modities. In addition to this, it was esti- 
mated that the cost of welfare time for 
certification purposes averaged about 
$155 -per month making the total coun- 
ty cost run about $455 per month. Since 
Beaufort County had participated in 
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two prior periods of surplus food distri- 
butions, it was estimated that the time 
involved in certification was consider- 
ably decreased because much of the in- 
formation needed for certification of 
eligible persons was already available. 


In the past, North Carolina counties 
appear to have preferred to receive sur- 
plus food commodities only during emer- 
gency situations, rather than to have a 
regular state-wide distribution program. 
It has been estimated by the State Board 
of Public Welfare that if the State were 
to go into a state-wide distribution pro- 
gram in 1960 with all needy families be- 
ing considered eligible, the average num- 
ber of eligible persons would be 190,000, 
with about half of these being public 
assistance recipients and half being per- 
sons who would be eligible but who do 
not receive categorical public assistance. 

Under a special agreement between 
the State Board of Public Welfare and 
ihe United States Department of Agri- 
culture, all North Carolina counties had 
experience with the distribution of sur- 
plus commodities during fiscal years 
1936-37 through 1941-42. There was a 
Division of Surplus Commodity Distribu- 
tion within the State Board of Public 
Welfare at that time. The table on 
page 15 sets out the estimated value 
of foods distributed and the cost in- 
volved during that period of time. It 
should be pointed out that surplus 
commodities during this period in- 
cluded items other than food, and that 
the cost was shared by the federai, 
State and county governments. 


Assuming North Carolina were to fol- 
low the same plan for present day dis- 
tribution which was followed between 
1936 and 1942, and that regular state- 
wide distribution were provided to all 
eligible persons, an enlarged Commodity 
Distribution Division would be needed. 
The Director of Public Assistance esti- 
mates that the personnel required would 
include a director, an assistant director, 
a field supervisor, and several district 
supervisors to have charge of district 
warehouses, as well as personnel for 
each district warehouse; and that labor 
for handling bulk commodities, a fleet 
of trucks, and truck drivers to distribute 
commodities periodically to each county 
in each district would have to be provid- 
ed. He estimates that this type of plan 
(providing for state financed, state-wide 
regular distribution to all eligible per- 
sons) would cost the State about $500,- 
000 a year, whih does not include the 
cost of certification and periodic re-certi- 
fication of eligible persons by county 
public welfare departments. In consider- 





ing such a program, one would want to 
consider the fact that if this amount of 
money were added to public assistance 
appropriations, an additional $3.70 of 
federal money would be added for each 
State and county dollar to help meet the 
food and other needs of public assistance 
recipients. 


Experience of Other States 


The writer sent a request for infor- 
mation concerning the operation and cost 
for the program to several of the states 
who are participating in the program to 
a considerable degree. About half of the 
states from which this information was 
requested replied to the request. A sum- 
mary of the replies is set out below. 

Arkansas. The Commodity Distribu- 
tion Division of the State Department 
of Public Welfare is responsible for the 
program in Arkansas. Each county judge 
has the option of distributing or not dis- 
tributing surplus commodities within his 
county. Sixty-five of the 75 county 
judges have elected to come within the 
program. The Commodity Distribution 
Division receives and stores all of the 
commodities in State-owned or commer- 
cial warehouses in Little Rock. These 
commodities are stored at State expense 
until the counties come to pick them up. 
The cost of transporting the commodi- 
ties to the county warehouses, as well as 
the cost of storage, distribution and rec- 
ord keeping at the county level is borne 
by the county. The only cost to the State 
at the county level is the certification of 
the applicant for the commodities. The 
cost to the State for the Commodity Dis- 
tribution Division to receive, store, and 
distribute commodities to the counties is 
approximately $125,000 per year. As the 
operation in each county is different, 
no exact county cost figures were avail- 
able. 

Delaware. Most of the responsibility 
for the administration of the program in 
Delaware is handled by the Delaware 
National Guard, with the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare responsible for 
the certification of eligible recipients. 
The Executive Section of the National 
Guard is responsible for the co-ordi- 
nation of the program and contains 
the office of the State Director of the 
program. Other sections within the Na- 
tional Guard having some responsibili- 
ty in connection with the program in- 
clude the Ration Breakdown and Pur- 
chasing Section which is responsible 
for seeing that the commodities are 
packaged in amounts suitable for dis- 
tribution to individuals; a Transporta- 
tion Section which is responsible for 
furnishing all transportation required 
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Surplus Commodity Distribution In North Carolina—1936-1942 





1936-37 











1937-38 1938-39 1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 
1. Cost of Distribution 
Cost to State $ 9,497 48,502 43,767 50,935 80,162 149,186 
Cost to Counties 24,577 15,031 14,463 20,413 33,223 57,985 
WPA Contribution 111,338 103,284 194,277 265,147 422,432 837,636 
TOTAL COST $ 145,412 $ 166,817 $ 252,513 $ 336,495 $ 535,817 $1,044,807 
2. Average Number of Certified 25,612 27,958 39,058 39,485 42,429 34,364 
Cases Receiving Commodities 
3. Estimated Value of $1,531,629 $1,127,283 $3,024,598 $2,464,918 
Food Distributed 





(Figures supplied by State Board of Public Welfare) 


by the program, except that which is 
the direct responsibility of the distri- 
buting agency (the distribution of 
foods directly from the state ware- 
house rather than from warehouses 
within the marketing areas); a Distri- 
bution Point Section which is respon- 
sible for selecting distribution points 
and supervising the activities associ- 
ated with the distribution points; and 
a Financial Accounting and Bookkeep- 
ing Section responsible for financial 
aspects of the program. 

A master list is prepared of all eli- 
gible persons and a certificate of eligi- 
bility is mailed to those persons. The 
Purchasing and Ration Breakdown Sec- 
tion determines, from the master list, 
the total amount of each commodity 
required for each marketing area. The 
Transportation Section then picks up 
and signs for commodities at the State 
warehouses and delivers the commodi- 
ties to the distribution point in each 
marketing area. Then, on the desig: 
nated day, each person receiving a 
surplus food certificate takes it to the 
distribution point in the marketing 
area in which he lives and exchanges 
it for the commodities indicated on the 
certificate. Statistics from the direc- 
tor of the program in Delaware indi- 
cated that the average number of fam- 
ilies served each month was 920; that 
180 tons of food were distributed in 
one year; that the total retail value 
of the food distributed was estimated 
to be $100,000; that the total admini- 
strative expense attributable to the 
program in one year was $6,793; and, 
that the total man-hours donated by 
the National Guard was 1,960. 


Iowa. The Department of Social Wel- 
fare is responsible for administering 
the program in Iowa. The commodi- 
ties are received at a central location 
and are then distributed to the various 
counties throughout the State. The 
cost of distribution to the counties is 
paid by the Department, which, in turn, 
bills the counties for their proportion- 
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ate share. It was estimated that the 
average cost for handling, storage, and 
transporting the commodities from the 
central location to the counties was 
about 80 cents for each 100 pounds of 
commodities. The cost of handling the 
commodities after they reach the coun- 
ty depends on the size of the county; 
size of the program; and, whether ex- 
isting employees are used, new ones 
are hired specifically for this program, 
or volunteer help is procured. Before 
2 county may come within the program, 
the board of supervisors must sign an 
agreement to finance the program and 
te comply with the regulations of the 
State Department of Social Welfare. 


Kentucky. The Division of Com- 
modity Distribution, Kentucky Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is responsible for 
the administration of the program in 
Kentucky. Eighty-seven of the 120 
counties are distributing surplus foods 
to needy people. The number of per- 
sons receiving the food ranged in July, 
1960, from 302 persons in one county 
to 19,647 persons in another. Practical- 
ly all of the food in Kentucky is dis- 
tributed from railroad cars to local re- 
cipient againcies. The cars are spotted 
in the most centra! areas for all re- 
cipients. It is the responsibility of the 
local resident agency to have the food 
picked up from the railroad car and 
delivered to its warehouse. There are, 
in addition, two small state warehouses, 
cne in western Kentucky and one in 
eastern Kentucky, which are used to 
take care of needs arising due to late 
shipment of cars, new counties com- 
ing into the program, and any emer- 
gency situation that may arise. Each 
county fiscal court is required to em- 
ploy a county welfare director who is 
responsible for taking applications 
from all applicants, receiving the food, 
storing the food, and distributing the 
food to certified eligible families. The 
fiscal court also must maintain records 
for the accountability of all food re- 


ceived and prepare monthly reports. 


The Division of Commodity Distribu- 
tion of the Kentucky Department of 
Agriculture employs a total of 14 per- 
sons, which includes the director, as- 
sistant director, one secretary, three 
clerk typists, and eight field supervis- 
ors. The warehouses are handled by 
the field supervisor in the area. The 
budget for this division for fiscal year 
1960-61 is $82,005. The annual cost to 
each of the county fiscal courts ranges 
from about $1,000 in some of the small 
counties to about $12,000 in some of 
the larger counties. This variation at 
the local level is due to varying case 
loads, warehouse rent, use of county 
trucks versus commercial lines for 
transportation, and labor costs. In a 
few counties with small case loads, la- 
dies operate the program, in which 
cases the welfare directors work onty 
about ten days each month, while in 
the larger counties the program is 
handled by full-time employees. 


Louisiana. In Louisiana, the State 
Department of Public Welfare is the 
agency responsible for ordering and 
allocating surplus food to participat- 
ing parishes. The Department also pro- 
vides field supervision to insure proper 
storage, accountability, etc. The local 
welfare offices in participating par- 
ishes take applications and certify eli- 
gible recipients. They also notify re- 
cipients each month when to report fo1 
their food. The approximate annual 
cost to the Welfare Department for 
these services is $125,000. The Depart- 
ment maintains two central ware- 
houses from which parishes with small 
case loads are served. In the larger 
parishes, the food is received directly 
from the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in carload lots with freight 
charges prepaid. The local governing 
body is responsible for providing suit- 
able storage facilities, a warehouse 
manager to be responsible for receiv- 
ing, unloading and distributing the 
food, and the labor necessary to ac- 
complish the above services. The ware- 
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house manager is responsible for main- 
taining records and making required 
reports. The local parishes distribute 
‘the food once each month, the period 
of distribution varying from one to ten 
days depending upon the size of the 
case load and the efficiency of opera- 
tion. Local conditions, such as relative- 
ly good or poor crops, unemployment, 
and availability of public funds at the 
parish level determine the number of 
parishes participating in the program 
at any given time. Twenty-five to 30 
parishes usually are in and out of the 
program for some period of time dur- 
ing each year. Participation in the pro- 
gram averages about 20 parishes 
throughout the year at an annual cost 
of about $150,000. 


Michigan. In Michigan, the State De- 
partment of Social Welfare administers 
the program. Surplus food is made 
available to the various recipient agen- 
cies through eleven distribution out- 
lets established in various parts of the 
State. These eleven distribution out- 
lets make distribution to all eligible 
categories in their area. The distribu- 
tion outlets are required to have ample 
zero, cold and dry storage; storage 
for several carloads; processing equip- 
ment, space and personnel; transpor- 
tation equipment; office equipment, 
space and personnel; and must agree 
to make distribution every 20 days. 
These are private outlets. Direct car- 
load shipments are made at U. S. gov- 
ernment expense to the various distri- 
bution outlets, and the costs from the 
distribution outlets to the various agen- 
cies are paid by the recipient agen- 
cies. The eleven distribution outlets 
are required to package any bulk com- 
modities into smaller units and make 
delivery. The local county departments 
of social welfare each month order the 
amount of commodities from the dis- 
tribution outlets, and then they distri- 
bute the packages to the individual 
recipients. The State controls all in- 
ventories in the distribution outlets and 
makes reports to the federal goverr- 
ment. In most instances the counties 
make distribution one or two days a 
month. Persons are notified of the date 
of distribution and come in to get the 
commodities that are made available. 
The counties are required to make cer- 
tain reports to the State. The State, 
through committees, has established 
a service charge which the various dis- 
tribution outlets charge the county 
departments of public welfare for the 
various items of food. During fiscal 
year 1959-60, 25,478,449 pounds of sur- 


plus food were distributed by county 
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welfare departments. The value of this 
food was estimated to be $5,166,539. 
The service charge to the county de- 
partments for the food was $377,062. 
Figures were not available as to the 
cost of distributing the food from the 
county departments to the recipients. 
In some of the smaller counties this is 
done by staff members of the depart- 
ment, but in larger counties the coun- 


‘ty employs two or three part-time em- 


ployees for the distribution of the food. 
There is also in operation in Michigan 
another system of distribution by the 
counties, and that is through retail 
stores. The counties using this system 
select three or four retail stores locat- 
ed throughout the county to make dis- 
tribution of the food for them. The 
county pays these stores from ten cents 
per case to fifteen cents per case for 
making distribution. There is no cost 
in either case to the State Department 
of Social Welfare other than the cost 
of an administrative staff for making 
reports and for four field men who in- 
spect and audit the records of the va- 
rious counties to see that the food is 
being properly’ distributed. Under 
either of the local distribution sys- 
tems, the local units do not have to 
maintain warehouses, as they order 
from the nearest distribution outlet 
and make immediate delivery to the 
individual recipien*s;, thereby having 
on hand only those commodities which 
the eligible recipients fail to pick up. 


Mississippi. The State Department 
of Public Welfare is responsible for 
the administration of the program in 
Mississippi. Commodities are distribut- 
ed to the individual counties from the 
railroad cars in which they are re- 
ceived. There is no central warehous- 
ing. Transportation from the railroad 
siding to the county warehouse is fur- 
nished by the county board of super- 
visors. Most of the counties distribute 
the commodities from a central ware- 
house. A few, including some of the 
largest counties, distribute from a num- 
ber of locations in the county, using 
van trucks or buildings from which to 
distribute. The cost of the program to 
the State during the year 1959-60 was 
approximately $40,000. The estimated 
retail value of commodities distributed 
was more than $9,000,000. The costs 
to the counties vary widely and are not 
readily available because many of the 
counties haul the commodities in coun- 
ty-owned trucks and use county em- 
ployees to load and unload without 
making any charge to the program. 
Other counties use prisoners for un- 


loading and stacking commodities in 





the warehouse. Some counties use wel- 
fare department personnel to certify 
needy families who are not welfare re- 
cipients, whereas others issue com- 
modities to public welfare recipients 
only. In Hinds County, Mississippi, 
where the largest year-round program 
is carried out, commodities were dis- 
tributed to an average of 26,000 per- 
sons per month during the year 1959- 
60. The estimated retail value of the 
commodities distributed was $1,050,- 
000. The cost to the county was slight- 
ly more than $52,000. Prisoners were 
used to unload railroad cars and to 
load out trucks from the warehouse 
which helped to keep the cost down. 
Commodities were made available to 
both welfare recipients and certified 
non-welfare recipients from van trucks 
and at several points in the county. It 
was stated that information from a 
few counties that distributed primarily 
to unemployed farm laborers during 
winter months, and counties which dis- 
tributed solely to welfare clients indi- 
cated that the cost to the county was 
far less than the estimated retail value 
of the commodities issued. 


New York. The Division of Standards 
and Purchase of the State of New 
York is responsible for the administra- 
tion of the program in New York 
State. The Division is responsible for 
procuring commodities from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; providing 
warehouse storage; maintaining a cen- 
tral office staff responsible for com- 
modity inventories; distribution to lo- 
cal welfare districts, and the prepara- 
tion and submission of reports; main- 
taining a field inspection staff to work 
between the central state office and 
the local welfare districts, checking 
records, warehouses, and distribution 
outlets; and, accounting to the federal 
government for the proper storage and 
distribution of the commodities. The 
local welfare districts are responsible 
for certifying persons as eligible; for 
mailing surplus food certificates tc 
eligible recipients monthly; for trans- 
porting commodities from warehouses 
to local distribution outlets; and, for 
preparing and submitting certain re- 
ports to the State office. The State of- 
fice has an annual appropriation of 
$95,000 to maintain a central office 
staff consisting of a Director of Sur- 
plus Commodities, clerical personnel, 
and field inspection personnel. In April. 
1960, 48,129 persons in 25 welfare dis- 
tricts received surplus food commodi- 
ties. The State warehouse cost was 


$1,107. The full cost of warehousing 
is paid by the State office, but each 
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welfare district is assessed for their 
pro-rata portion of such charges, and 
the assessments are remitted to the 
State office. In turn, the State De- 
partment of Social Welfare adjusts its 
payments to localities to include 50 
per cent of the cost to warehouse food. 
The cost of trucking and distributing 
food to eligible families is financed by 
local welfare districts, but the State 
reimburses such districts for 50 per 
cent of these costs. More specific costs 
data were not available. 


Tennessee. The Commodity Distribu- 
tion Section, Tennessee Department of 
Agriculture, is the State agency re- 
sponsible for the program. Distribu- 
tion to needy persons constitutes about 
one-half of the Section’s workload, and 
it is estimated that about $25,000 is 
spent annually on this portion of the 
program. No warehousing facilities are 
maintained at the State level. All ship- 
ments are distributed directly from car 
door to the various counties. An ef- 
fort is made to get the shipment as 
near as possible to the location of the 
county. In many cases, as many as four 
counties share in the same shipment 
Local county officials wishing to bring 
their county within the program may 
do so by agreeing to finance the pro- 
gram and to operate it under the in- 
structions contained in the welfare dis- 
tribution handbook prepared by the 
Commodity Distribution Section. Coun- 
ties coming within the program have 
a distribution center located as near 
the center of the county as possible. 
Foods are distributed from the center 
one week out of each month. Personnel 
that take applications for food are 
full-time employees, work five days per 
week and are located in the center. 
Additional personnel are often requir- 
ed during the week that distribution 
is made. The cost of operating the pro- 


gram at the county level was not avail- 
able. 


Texas. The Commodity Distribution 
Division of the Texas State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare is responsible 
for the administration of the program 
in Texas. The cost of operating this 
Division is derived from assessments 
collected from recipient agencies inas- 
much as the Texas State Legislature 
makes no appropriation to meet the 
administrative costs of this program, 
but does provide for an assessment to 
be collected from recipient agencies at 
a rate not to exceed 40 cents per capi- 
ta (participant) per annum. The pres- 
ent assessment rate is 30 cents per 
capita per annum. The funds derived 
from the assessments are used to meet 
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State administrative costs, and the re- 
cipient agencies must pay the costs of 
handling, storage and transportation 
from various district headquarters 
towns to the recipient agencies’ local- 
ity. The commodities are shipped to 
the district headquarters towns in car- 
load lots at the expense of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. During 
June, 1960, 71 localities were partici- 
pating in the program. The number of 
persons certified as eligible was 143,- 
273, but only 116,898 were actually 
served. The local cities and counties 
determine whether or not they wish to 
come within the program. No cost fig- 
ures by the county were available. 


Utah. In Utah the State pays for the 
entire cost of the program. This 
amounts to a cost of about $55,000 per 
year. These funds are used to pay 
transportation charges, re-packaging 
charges, and in some instances, sala- 
ries of workers where their time is 
sufficient to charge directly to the pro- 
gram. The Bureau of Accounts and 
Research in the State Department of 
Public Welfare has the responsibility 
for carrying out the program. This 
Bureau leases a warehouse in co-opera- 
tion with Salt Lake County which 
serves as a storage place for Salt Lake 
County, and as a temporary storage 
at times for commodities that are ship- 
ped into other areas of the State. Aside 
trom the operation in Salt Lake Coun- 
ty, the usual procedure is to have the 
railroad car spotted on a spur line, 
and truck lines then pick up the com- 
modities and carry them directly from 
the railroad car to the other areas of 
the State. The county departments of 
public welfare are responsible for cert- 
ifying and distributing all commodi- 
ties to public welfare recipients. In 
the larger counties this necessitates 
renting of storage space, especially if 
butter or some other perishable prod- 
uct is involved. In Salt Lake County, 
the case workers certify the amount 
of commodities the families can re- 
ceive; they are notified of this by card, 
and they then present this card to the 
warehouse where the commodity is dis- 
tributed to them. 


Virginia. In Virginia, the program 
is administered by the Commodity Dis- 
tribution Section of the Department 
of Agriculture. The Commodity Dis- 
tribution Section orders carload ship- 
ments (truck or rail) directly to the 
particular counties being served, with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
paying the cost of transporting them 
to the counties. No central warehous- 
ing is provided by the State. The coun- 


ty welfare departments enter into an 
agreement with the Virginia Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in which they 
agree to store the commodities and tc 
administer the programs in accordance 
with the agreement. The county board 
of supervisors appropriates money for 
the operation of the program. The Com- 
modity Distribution Section requires 
that participating counties hire a com- 
modity clerk. In some Virginia coun- 
ties there is no cost for the use of ware. 
houses as civic minded organizations 
provide these, while in other counties 
warehouse rental and other expendi- 
tures are paid by the welfare board 
from appropriations made by the board 
of supervisors. The welfare board also 
pays the transportation cost from the 
car to the warehouse and in some in- 
stances pays the help for unloading and 
stacking the food in the warehouse, 
unless, again, some civic organization 
volunteers their trucks and time free 
of charge. Ten of the state’s 98 coun- 
ties presently participate in the pro- 
gram. The ten welfare departments 
participating in the program operate 
the program at an average cost per 
month of $397.30 per county. This aver- 
age sum includes salaries, travel, trans- 
portation, warehouse rent, supplies, 
heat, light, and water where these va- 
rious items of cost are not donated. 


Food Stamp Plan 


Several bills have been introduced 
into the Congress of the United States 
providing for a food stamp plan for 
the distribution of federal surplus 
foods. Each of these bills differ in some 
minor respects, but, basically, they pro- 
vide a plan whereby the United States 
Department of Agriculture would print 
and issue food stamps to state and lo- 
cal welfare agencies. The state and 
local welfare agencies would then de- 
termine what persons were eligible to 
receive surplus foods and would issue 
the stamps to such persons. The recip- 
ients of the stamps could take them to 
the grocery store of their choice and 
redeem the stamps with surplus foods. 
In turn, the grocer could deposit the 
stamps with a co-operating bank and 
be given credit for the amount of the 
stamps so deposited. The banks would 
be reimbursed by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The Committee on Agriculture of 
the House of Representatives of the 
85th and 86th Congress held extensive 
hearings on the various food stamv 
proposals. Most of the persons and 
agencies appearing before the Com- 
mittee, and having statements filed as 
a part of the official record of the 
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Committee, took the position that a 
food stamp plan would be a much more 
economical and practical manner of 
distributing surplus foods, and also 
that it would have the desirable fea- 
ture of eliminating the degrading fea- 
tures of the present system whereby 
individuals have to stand in line for 
handouts. Many felt that the most de- 
sirable feature of the food stamp plan 
was that it would allow the recipient 
to purchase surplus foods with dignity 
and at the same time and place that 
he purchased his regular supply of 
foods. The United States Departmenc 
of Agriculture appeared in opposition 
to the food stamp plans on the grounds 
that the present system was adequate, 
that the food stamp plan would be 
more expensive to the federal govern- 
ment (as there would be very little 
cost involved by the state and local 
governments), and that the food stamp 
program would be more difficult to 
administer. 

In September, 1959, Congress did 
pass legislation (P. L. 86-341) author- 
izing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
provide for the distribution of surplus 
foods to needy persons through a food 
stamp system. This was, apparently, 
to be a “pilot project” as authoriza- 
tion only covered the period February 
1, 1960-January 1, 1962, and limited 
the cost of the program to $250,000,- 
000 for any twelve-month period. As 
of the date of this writing, the Secre- 
dary of Agriculture has not exercised 
the authority granted by this legisla- 
tion by setting such a program into 
operation, and there is no evidence 
that he intends to do so. 


Summary 


A review of the information furnish- 
ed and available to the writer indi. 
cates that, while a large number of 
states have distributed surplus food 
commodities, most of them make dis- 
tributions only when emergencies re- 
sulting from crop failure, bad weather, 
unemployment, or other similar fac- 
tors, arise (as has been the case 1» 
North Carolina). 

The Commodity Distribution Section, 
North Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture, is not equipped at the present 
time to make regular, state-wide dis- 
tribution of surplus food commodities. 
The usual pattern in the southeast has 
been to: provide for a state agency 
(usually a division within the State 
Department of Agriculture) responsi- 
ble for administering the program on 
the state level by procuring the sur- 
plus foods from the federal govern- 
ment; provide for state warehousing 
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BOND SALES 


From March through June, the Local Government Commission sold bonds 
for the following governmental units. The unit, the amount of bonds, the purpose 
for which the bonds were issued, and the effective interest rate are given. 


Unit Amount 


Purpose Rate 





Asheboro 
Charlotte 
China Grove 
Durham 


$1,800,000 
2,265,009 
240,000 
3,000,009 


Fayetteville 1,370,000 
Hot Springs 
Laurinburg 
Ramseur 

Roanoke Rapids 
Rockingham 
Rockwell 

Southport 

Tarboro 

Wake Forest 
Williamston 
Wrightsville Beach 
Yadkinville 
Alamance County 
Anson County 
Buncombe County 
Guilford County 
Mecklenburg County 


31,000 
300,000 
90,000 
40,000 
455,000 
85,000 
40,000 
75,000 
147,000 
165,000 
250,000 
64,000 
1,300,000 
680,000 
2,300,000 
7,000,000 
4,975,000 


Montgomery County 
Robeson County 
Sampson County 


1,000,006 
850,000 
98,000 


Scotland County 

Union County 

Wake County 

Franklinton School 
District of Franklin County 

Rocky Mount Administra- 1,000,009 
tive Unit 


53,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

250,000 


Sanitary sewer 

Sanitary sewer and hospital 

Sanitary sewer 

Water, sanitary sewer, street 
improvement, public building, 
sidewalk, and recreation 

Water, recreation, and street 
improvement 

Water and fire equipment 

Sanitary sewer and water 

Water 

Recreation 

Water 

Sanitary sewer 

Water 

Municipal building 

Water and recreation 

Municipal building 

Water and sanitary sewer 

Water 

School building 

School building 

School building 

School building 

Schoo! building, county build- 
ing, Community College 

School building 

School building 

General refunding and 
school refunding 

School and school refunding 

School building 

County hospital 

School 


School building 





of the foods; provide for certification 
of eligible needy persons by depart- 
ments of public welfare; and, provide 
for distribution from the state ware- 
house to district warehouses serving 
various counties, with the counties be- 
ing responsible for the financing of 
the operation from the state warehouse 
to the district warehouse, from the 
district warehouses to the individual 
counties, and from the individual coun- 
ties to the eligible recipients. These 
costs include the costs of transporta- 
tion, storage, and actual distribution 
of the commodities from the distribu- 
tion centers to the recipients. In a few 
rare instances the state pays all of the 


costs of certification, transportation, 
storage, and distribution, but normal- 
ly the cost of getting the foods from 
the central state location to the dis- 
tricts and from the districts to the 
counties and individual recipients is 
borne by the individual counties. 

A food stamp plan for the distribu- 
tion of surplus foods through regular 
retail grocery stores has been author- 
ized, but the Secretary of Agriculture 
has not put the plan into operation. 

North Carolina officials desiring 
further information regarding the pro- 
gram should contact Mr. Jay P. Davis, 
North Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture, Raleigh, North Carolina. 





Credits: Cover photograph by Joseph Molitor. Inside front cover photograph by 


Tom Norris. Layout by Joyce Kachergis. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORTS 





Table 1—POPULATION OF THE STATE, BY COUNTIES, 1960 and 1950 


(Minus sign (—) denotes decrease 


. Percent not shown where less than 0.1) 





County 


The State 
Alamance 
Alexander _.... 
Alleghany 
Anson 
Ashe 
Avery 
Beaufort 
Bertie 
Bladen 
Brunswick _........ 
Buncombe _......... 
Burke 
Cabarrus 
Caldwell 
Camden 
Carteret 
Caswell 
Catawba 
Chatham 
Cherokee 
Chowan 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Craven 
Cumberland 
Currituck 
Dare 
Davidson 
Davie 
Duplin 
Durham 
Edgecombe 
Forsyth 
Franklin 
Gaston 
Gates 
Graham 
Granville 
Greene 
Guilford 
Halifax 
Harnett 
Haywood 


Henderson 
Hertford 
Hoke 

Hyde 
Iredell 
Jackson 


October, 1960 


1960 


4,531,834 
85,836 
15,575 

7,726 
24,811 
19,832 
11,971 
35,716 
24,312 
28,678 
20,128 

127,367 
52,349 
67,667 
49,415 

5,583 
27,419 
19,980 
72,971 
26,635 
16,268 
11,640 

5,483 
66,433 
48,272 
58,688 

146,516 

6,543 

5,966 
79,013 
16,669 
40,155 

113,083 
54,006 
188,229 
28,547 
126,998 

9,313 

6,449 
32,942 
16,787 

245,478 
58,816 
48,173 
39,505 
35,817 
22,584 
16,360 

5,764 
61,970 
17,699 


1950 


4,061,929 
71,220 
14,554 

8,155 
26,781 
21,878 
13,352 
37,134 
26,439 
29,703 
19,238 

124,403 
45,518 
63,783 
43,352 

5,223 
23,059 
20,870 
61,794 
25,392 
18,294 
12,540 

6,006 
64,357 
50,621 
48,823 
96,006 

6,201 

5,405 
62,244 
15,420 
41,074 

101,639 
51,634 
146,135 
31,341 
110,836 

9,555 

6,886 
31,793 
18,024 

191,057 
58,377 
47,605 
37,631 
30,921 
21,453 
15,756 

6,479 
56,303 
19,261 


Percent 


11.6 
19.9 
7.0 
—5.3 
—T7.4 
—9.4 
—10.3 
—3.8 
—8.0 
—3.5 
4.6 
2.4 
15.0 
6.1 
14.0 
6.9 
18.9 
—4.3 
18.1 
4.9 
—11.1 
—7.2 
—8.7 
3.2 

— 4.6 
20.2 
52.6 
5.5 
10.4 
26.9 
8.1 
—2.2 
11.3 
4.6 
28.8 
—8.9 
14.6 
—2.5 
—6.3 
3.6 
—6.9 
28.5 
0.8 
1.2 
5.0 
15.8 
3.8 
—11.0 
10.1 
—8.1 





County 


Johnston 
Jones 

Lee 

Lenoir 
Lincoln 
McDowell 
Macon 
Madison 
Martin 
Mecklenburg 
Mitchell 
Montgomery 
Moore 

Nash 

New Hanover 
Northampton 
Onslow 
Orange 
Pamlico 
Pasquotank 
Pender 
Perquimans 
Person 

Pitt 

Polk 
Randolph 
Richmond 
Robeson 
Rockingham 
Rowan 
Rutherford 
Sampson 
Scotland 
Stanly 
Stokes 

Surry 

Swain 
Transylvania 
Tyrrell 
Union 

Vance 

Wake 
Warren 
Washington 
Watauga 
Wayne 
Wilkes 
Wilson 
Yadkin 


Yancey 


1960 


62,685 
11,008 
26,532 
55,272 
28,874 
26,640 
14,847 
17,060 
27,072 
270,966 
13,887 
18,301 
36,643 
60,811 
71,412 
26,617 
83,494 
42,940 
9,810 
25,393 
18,456 
9,165 
26,314 
69,511 
11,312 
61,132 
39,232 
88,609 
69,089 
81,899 
44,357 
47,946 
24,990 
40,519 
22,176 
18,041 
8,377 
16,102 
4,494 
44,416 
31,338 
168,835 
19,757 
13,507 
17,332 
81,623 
45,127 
57,531 
22,673 


14,023 


1950 


65,906 
11,004 


17,260 
33,129 
59,919 
63,272 
28,432 
42,047 
34,435 
9,993 
24,347 
18,423 
9,602 
24,361 
63,789 
11,627 
50,804 
39,597 
87,769 
64,816 
75,410 
46,356 
49,780 
26,336 
37,130 
21,520 
45,593 
9,921 
15,194 
5,048 
42,034 
32,101 
136,450 
23,539 
13,180 
18,342 
64,267 
45,243 
54,506 
22,133 


16,306 


Percent 


—4.9 


12.8 
20.3 
3.6 
--8.2 
—16.9 
—-3.1 
37.5 
—8.3 
6.0 
10.6 
1.5 
12.9 
—6.4 
98.6 
24.7 
—1.8 
4.3 
0.2 
—4.6 
8.0 
9.0 
—2.7 
20.3 
—0.9 
1.0 
6.6 
8.6 
—4.3 











Table 2, — POPULATION OF INCORPORATED PLACES OF 1,000 INHABITANTS OR MORE: 1960 and 1950 


(Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. Percent not shown where less than 0.1) 





Incorporated place 


Aberdeen 
Ahoskie 
Albemarle 
Andrews 
Angier 
Apex 
Archdale 
Asheboro 
Asheville 
Aulander 
Ayden 
Beaufort 
Belhaven 
Belmont 
Benson 
Bessemer City 
Bethel 
Beaulaville 
Biscoe 

Black Mountain 
Boiling Springs 
Boone 
Brevard 
Bryson City 
Burgaw 
Burlington 
Burnsville 
Canton 
Carolina Beach 
Carrboro 
Carthage 
Cary 
Chadbourn 
Chapel Hill 
Charlotte 
Cherryville 
China Grove 
Clayton 
Clinton 
Coats 
Columbia 
Concord 
Conover 
Cornelius 
Dallas 
Davidson 
Draper 
Drexel 

Dunn 
Durham 
East Spencer 
Edenton 
Elizabeth City 
Elkin 

Elon College 
Enfield 


1960 


1,516 
4,557 
12,214 
1,400 
1,258 
1,354 
1,519 
9,341 
58,747 
1,085 
3,097 
2,937 
2,365 
5,001 
2,358 
4,018 
1,574 
1,066 
1,047 
1,282 
1,309 
3,663 
4,855 
1,095 
1,758 
32,548 
1,368 
5,077 
1,162 
1,998 
1,185 
3,392 
2,318 
12,624 
200,882 
3,627 
1,502 
3,312 
8,654 
1,038 
1,099 
17,579 
2,273 
1,433 
3,254 
2,614 
3,322 
1,140 
7,547 
79,398 
2,165 
4,424 
13,818 
2,856 
1,276 


2,976 


1950 


1,603 
3,579 
11,798 
1,397 
1,182 
1,065 
1,218 
7,701 
53,000 
1,112 
2,282 
3,212 
2,528 
5,330 
2,102 
3,961 
1,402 
724 
1,034 
1,174 
1,145 
2,973 
3,908 
1,499 
1,613 
24,560 
1,341 
4,906 
1,080 
1,795 
1,194 
1,466 
2,103 
o477 
134,042 
3,492 
1,491 
2,229 
4,414 
1,047 
1,161 
16,486 
1,164 
1,548 
2,454 
2,423 
3,629 
988 
6,316 
71,311 
2,444 
4,468 
12,685 
2,842 
1,109 
2,361 


Percent 


—5.4 
27.3 
3.5 
0.2 
6.4 
27.1 
24.7 
21.3 
10.8 
—2.4 
35.7 
—8.6 
—6.4 
—6.2 
12.2 
1.4 
12.3 
47.2 
1.3 
9.2 
14.3 
23.2 
24.2 
—27.0 
9.0 
32.5 
2.0 
3.5 
7.6 
11.3 
—0.8 
134.6 
10.2 
37.6 
49.9 


0.7 
48.6 
96.1 

—0.9 
—5.3 

6.6 

95.3 
—7.4 
32.6 


—8.5 
15.4 
19.5 
11.3 

—11.4 
—1.0 
8.9 
0.5 
15.1 
26.0 





Incorporated place 


Fair Bluff 
Fairmont 
Farmville _............ 
Fayetteville 
Forest City ....... 
Four Oaks 
Franklin 
Franklinton 
Fremont 


Fuquay Springs 


Garner 

Gaston 
Gastonia 
Gibsonville 
Goldsboro 
Graham 
Granite Falls 
Granite Quarry 
Greensboro 
Greenville 
Grifton 
Hamlet 
Havelock! 
Henderson 
Hendersonville 
Hertford 
Hickory 


High Point. ................. 


Hillsboro 
Hope Mills 
Hudson 
Huntersville 
Jacksonville 
Jonesville 
Kenly 
Kernersville 
Kings Mountain 
Kinston 
LaGrange 
Lake Waccamaw 
Landis 
Laurinburg 
Leaksville 
Lenoir 
Lexington 
Liberty 
Lillington 
Lincolnton 
Littleton 
Longview 
Louisburg 
Lowell 
Lumberton 
Madison 
Maiden 
Marion 


1 Incorporated since 1950. 


1960 1950 
sak 1,025 1,056 
si 2,312 2,319 
3,891 2,942 
46,473 34,715 
6,574 4,971 
1,005 942 
2,143 1,975 
1,483 1,414 
1,605 1,395 
3,372 1,992 
3,491 1,180 
1,209 1,218 
37,364 23,069 
1,288 1,866 
31,111 21,454 
7,644 5,026 
2,635 2,286 
1,063 591 
119,184 74,389 
. 22,603 16,724 
1,827 510 
4,449 5,061 
+ 
12,679 10,996 
5,826 6,103 
2,058 2,096 
19,264 14,755 
61,652 39,973 
1,347 1,329 
1,113 1,077 
1,536 922 
. 1,003 916 
. 13,441 3,960 
1,894 1,768 
1,146 1,129 
2,925 2,396 
8,256 7,296 
24,663 18,336 
2,258 1,852 
4,072 575 
1,754 1,827 
8.231 7,134 
6,458 4,045 
10,235 7,888 
15,981 13,571 
1,414 1,342 
1,234 1,061 
5,725 5,423 
1,011 1,173 
2,978 2,291 
2,819 2,545 
2,795 2,313 
15,136 9,186 
1,880 1,789 
2,042 1,952 
3,340 2,740 


Percent 


—2.9 
—0.3 
82.3 
33.9 
32.2 
6.7 
8.5 
4.9 
15.1 
69.3 
195.8 
—0.7 
62.0 
—31.0 
45.0 
52.1 
15.3 
79.9 
60.2 
35.2 
258.2 
—12.1 


15.3 
—4.5 
—1.8 

30.6 

54.2 

1.4 
3.3 
66.6 
9.5 
239.4 
7.1 
1.5 

22.1 

14.6 

34.5 

21.9 
608.2 
—4.0 

15.4 

59.7 

29.8 

17.8 

5.4 

16.3 


5.6 


30.0 
10.8 
20.8 
64.8 
5.1 
4.6 


21.9 


Popular Government 





Incoi 


Mars 
Mars! 
Maxt 
Mayo 
Meba 
Mock 
Monr 
Moor 
Morel 
Morg 
Moun 
Moun 
Moun 
Mour 
Moun 
Murf: 
Murp 
Nash 
New 
Newt 
North 
Norw 
Oxfo 
Pemt 
Pilot 
Pinet 
Pine 
Pitts 
Plyw 
Raef 
Ralei 
Ram: 
Ranc 
Red 
Reid 
Rich! 
Rich 
Roar 
Robt 
Robe 
Rock 
Rock 
Rose 
Rose 
Row 
Rox 
Ruth 
St. | 
Salis 








Incoi porated place i960 to 1950 Percent 
Mars ‘Till 1,564 1,404 11.4 
Marsh ville 1,356 1,258 7.8 
Maxton 1,715 1,974 —13.1 
Mayouan 2,360 2,246 5.1 
Mebane 2,361 2,068 14.2 
Mocksville 2,385 1,909 24.9 
Monroe 10,829 10,140 6.8 
Mooresville 6,875 7,121 —3.5 
Morehead City 5,596 5,144 8.8 
Morganton 9,071 8,311 9.1 
Mount Airy 7,036 7,192 —2.2 
Mount Gilead 1,226 1,201 2.1 
Mount Holly 4,024 2,241 79.6 
Mount Olive 4,642 3,732 24.4 
Mount Pleasant 1,042 1,019 2.3 
Murfreesboro 2,619 2,140 22.4 
Murphy y Bet We 2,433 —8.9 
Nashville 1,413 1,302 8.5 
New Bern 15,716 15,812 —0.6 
Newton 6,623 6,039 9.7 
North Wilkesboro 4,195 4,379 —4,2 
Norwood 1,837 1,735 5.9 
Oxford 6,933 6,685 3.7 
Pembroke 1,376 1213 13.5 
Pilot Mountain 1,305 1,092 19.5 
Pinetops 1,353 1,031 31.2 
Pineville 1,506 1,373 9.7 
Pittsboro 1,200 1,094 9.7 
Plymouth 4,691 4,486 4.6 
Raeford 3,060 2,030 50.7 
Raleigh 93,117 65,679 41.8 
Ramseur 1,244 1,134 9.7 
Randleman 2,233 2,066 8.1 
Red Springs 3,027 2,245 34.8 
Reidsville 14,169 11,708 21.0 
Richlands 1,078 877 22.9 
Rich Square 1,129 971 16.3 
Roanoke Rapids 13,312 8,156 63.2 
Robbins 1,297 1,158 12.0 
Robersonville 1,687 1,414 19.3 
Rockingham 5,437 3,356 62.0 
Rocky Mount 32,021 27,697 15.6 
Roseboro 1,348 1,241 8.6 
Rose Hill 1,289 896 43.9 
Rowland 1,375 1,293 6.3 
Roxboro 5,141 4,321 19.0 
Rutherfordton 3,398 3,146 8.0 
St. Pauls 1,203 2,251 — 46.6 
Salisbury 21,206 20,102 5.5 





Incorporated place 1960 to 1950 Percent 
Sanford 12,281 10,013 22.7 
Scotland Neck 2,971 2,730 8.8 
Selma 3,080 2,639 16.7 
Shelby 17,666 15,508 13.9 
Siler City 4,440 2,501 17.5 
Smithfield 6,115 5,574 9.7 
Snow Hill 1,034 946 9.3 
Southern Pines 5,188 4,272 21.4 
Southport 1,973 1,748 12.9 
Sparta 1,047 820 27.7 
Spencer 2,888 3,242 —10.9 
Spindale 4,073 3,891 4.7 
Spray 4,544 5,542 —18.0 
Spring Hope 1,353 1,275 6.1 
Spring Lake! 4,087 

Spruce Pine 2,526 2,280 10.8 
Stanley 2,246 1,644 36.6 
Statesville 25,147 16,901 48.8 
Swansboro 2,000 559 257.8 
Sylva 1,564 1,382 13.2 
Tabor City 2,343 2,033 5.2 
Tarboro 8,401 8,120 3.5 
Taylorsville 1,463 1,310 11.7 
Thomasville 15,090 11,154 35.3 
Troy 2,322 2,213 4.9 
Tryon 2,164 1,985 9.0 
Valdese 2,926 2,730 72 
Wadesboro 3,727 3,408 9.4 
Wake Forest 2,645 3,704 —28.6 
Wallace 2,291 1,622 41.2 
Walnut Cove 1,287 1,132 13.7 
Warrenton 1,243 1,166 6.6 
Warsaw 2,218 1,598 38.8 
Washington 9,774 9,698 0.8 
Waynesville 6,096 5,295 15.1 
Weaverville 1,035 1,111 —6.8 
Weldon 2,152 2,295 —6.2 
Wendell 1,644 1,253 31.2 
West Jefferson 1,006 87 15.5 
Whiteville 4,694 4,238 10.8 
Wilkesboro 1,561 1,370 13.9 
Williamston 6,918 4,975 39.1 
Wilmington 42,675 15,043 —5.3 
Wilson 28,578 23,010 24.2 
Wingate 1,295 793 63.3 
Winston-Salem 110,446 87,811 25.8 
Winterville 1,423 870 63.6 
Yadkinville 1,643 820 100.4 
Zebulon 1,522 1,378 10.4 


! Incorporated since 1950. 





EDITOR'S NOTE: The above data are taken from 1960 
Census of Population Reports (PC(PI)35) issued by the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census in August 1960. These prelim- 
inary figures will be superseded by the final counts to be 
issued between August and November 1960. At the time of 
going to press, these figures were not yet released. No 
change, however, is anticipated. The first census to be made 
was taken in 1790 and one has been taken each succeeding 


decade. In addition to these decennial ceususes, which hav2 
covered numerous subjects, special censuses have been 
taken on agriculture, business, government, housing, in- 
dustry, among others. For a complete list, see Catalog of 
United States Census Publications, 1790-1945 (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1950) and subsequent an- 
nual volumes. 
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University o 


] 


Pictured here is the western front of the Joseph Pal 
mer Knapp building, home of the Institute of Government. 
The research and teaching cing of the building contams 
twenty-four staff offices; seminar rooms for smaller groups; 
classrooms for groups ranging in size from fifty to seventy 
five to one hundred; an auditorinin equipped with visuai 
aids for teaching purposes; and laboratory space for dem- 
onstrating differing methods, practices, and techniques iit 
government, ; 


"North Carolina 


The administrative wing contains offices for adminis- 
trative personnel; secretarial space; reception center and 
conference rooms; library and publication center; mailing 
and storage rooms; and a staff lounge, roof deck, and smai! 
kitchen. 

In the bedroom wing are sixty-five double rooms wiih 
tein beds, closets, and connecting baths; with book shelves, 
chairs, desks, and lamps for study and writing; and living 
rooms on all floors for the use of students and their visitors. 








